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» Kodak 





Snapshots make good times go on and on. For 


there’s endless pleasure in seeing pictures of 


fun and friends . . . photos that show the crowd, 


the place, the things you did. 


7 7 7 


—it’s America’s favorite film by far. 


Kodak Cameras and Film 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Night and day, indoors or gut, Kodak Verichrome Film 
makes picture-taking simple as can be. It takes out the 
guesswork. With Verichrome, you press-the button—it does 
the rest. Use it—in the Brownie Reflex . . . in any camera 






By the way, for those special 
Christmas greetings there 

is nothing smarter than 
cards made from your own 
snapshots. See your Kodak 
dealer about it—now! 
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Europe Asks U.S. Aid 


On June 5, 1947, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall suggested a plan 
in which the United States would 
help Europe to help itself recover 
from the war. (See Junior Scholastic, 
Sept. 15.) 

Sixteen European nations met in 
Paris to write a plan for self-help. 
On September 22, the plan was com- 
pleted and signed. It was flown to 
the U. S. by special messenger. 

This report tells (1) how these na- 
tions expect to help themselves and 
(2) how mfch aid they will need from 
outside. The report aims at setting 
Europe on her feet by 1951. 

This is how the 16 nations plan to 
help themselves: 

1. Increase production. They will: 

Increase food production. 

Boost coal output. 

Create new sources of electric 
power. 

Multiply oil refineries. 

Expand steel production. 

Increase their number of railroads, 
highways, motor vehicles. 

Build up their merchant fleets. 

2. Cooperate among themselves. 
All 16 countries have promised that 
they will use every possible. means 
to carry out their building program. 
They will lend one another materials 
and workers. 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


CLL FURNISH 
‘ee HORSES IF 
YOuLL AGREE 1} 00 
THE PLOWING~- 
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Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


3. Increase Europe’s exports. Most 
of the 16 nations do not have the 
money to pay for all their purchases. 
If they produce more, they will have 
more to sell. If they sell more, they 
will have more money to pay for 
what they buy. 


U. S. AID 


The U. S. is asked to supply those 
goods which Europe cannot produce. 
We can produce them because our 
farms, factories, and mines were not 
destroyed by war. 

We are asked to send Europe such 
essential goods as seed, fertilizer, 
steel, and grain. These goods help 
Europe to regain the power to sup- 
port herself. 

During the next four years (1948- 
1951), the 16 nations will need 
$22,440,000,000 to buy the goods 
they. need. 

They hope to borrow $3,110,000,- 
000 from the World Bank. 

The U. S. and other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere are asked 
to provide $19,330,000,000. The U. S. 
is expected to pay the lion’s share of 
this sum. 

Three U. §. committees, appointed 
by President Truman, have been 
studying how much aid the U. S. can 
afford to send Europe. 

Congress will decide the 
final amount. 

The reports of the 16 
nations and the President's 
committees will be placed 
before Congress at its next 
meeting. Congress meets 
next in January, 1948, un- 
less President Truman calls 


a special session before 
then. 
Many people believe that 


hundreds of thousands of 
Europeans will die of star- 
vation and sickness unless 
they are helped immedi- 
ately. France and _ Italy 
need help before winter 
sets in. 

The U. S. spent over 
$335,000,000,000 to win 
World War II. We are now 
being asked to spend $19,- 
000,000,000 in an effort to 


win the peace. 
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lt S Ccasy to type said the college freshman 
‘“when you learn 
from Norman Saksvig!”’ 
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| NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on speed techniques and 
former champion, comments on the corréct techniques 
pictured below... 












FINGERS should curve as shown, PIVOT fingers from the “home” 
with wrists and arms relaxed. Tap positions to strike keys with prop- 
keys briskly . . . finger action only. er fingers ... then return ‘home’. 


te - 
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“HUG THE KEYS,“ says Saksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, in- 
—eliminate arm or wrist action, struction book, touch typing chart 
keep the fingers close to the keys (with exercise on back). 






POSTURE is important. Sit 
erect, feet flat, to acquire 
comfortable balance and 
avoid fatigue 








Smith-Corona Portables offer you — 
full-size “office typewriter” keyboard 


. . « plus features which you must quickly acquire “useful” typing 


see to appreciate—effortless“Float- speed—faster, that is, than hand- 
ing Shift’ (a Smith-Corona “‘first’’), writing, more legible, more busi- 
protective “All-Around Frame, ness-like. And from that point on, 
Touch Selector, etc.—plus speed, your typewriter becomes a home 
easy action, and an outstanding necessity. 
name for high quality. Convenient Perhaps your dealer can supply 
carrying case included you now. If not, he can show youa 
With reasonably brief practise, Smith-Corona, explain it, and list 
according to Norman Saksvig, any your order. Production is increas- 
beginner or ‘occasional’ typistcan _ ing; it’s not too early to order one. 





SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons 















Locomotive Washer 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has the 
iiggest washing machine in the world. 

The washing machine is about 300 
eet long and 15 feet high. It can laun- 
er a locomotive in 15 minutes. Wash- 
ng one by hand takes three hours. 

The machine cannot wash the curved 
nds of the locomotive. This is done by 
ind. 

The locomotive is pulled between 
vo. towers on either side of the track. 

it is sprayed with a solution of oxalic 
cid and Then six 


with cold water. 


Tae 


large brushes swing into position and 
revolve, rubbing off dirt and oil. 

The locomotive is pulled through the 
towers, Next its frames, wheels, journal 
boxes, and brake rigging are cleaned 
with jets of hot water and steam. 

Then the locomotive is. pulled be- 
tween two The acid is 
rinsed off Eight 
brushes scrub and polish the locomo- 
tive and it is rinsed once more. 

Clean and shining, the locomotive is 
ready for its next trip. 


more towers. 


with cold water. 


Pennsylvania RR 


The locomotive is being moved through the towers by a “pig,” or pusher. 





ROBOT C-54 


An Army Air Force four-engine C-54 
ansport plane has flown from New- 
uundland to England without a pilot 
t its controls. 

The giant plane was operated. by a 
nechanical brain,” or robot,* which 
guided the controls. The 14 crewmen 
nd observers aboard the plane never 
ad to touch an instrument. 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 


When the plane was ready to take 
off a ground-crew member pushed a 
button. A radio wave was beamed to 
“the brain.” “The brain” sent the piane 
into the air and headed it for its desti- 
nation in England. 

The destination is set by the button 
pushed. Then the mechanical brain 
selects a speed, figures out how much 
time it will take to fly to the destination. 

The mechanical brain is very com- 
plicated. Radio-wave signals sent from 
the ground make it work. 


Hindus, Moslems 
Riot In India 


When India and Pakistan became 
independent last August (see Junior 
Scholastic, Sept. 15) riots broke out 
among the Hindus, the Moslems, and 
the Sikhs. 

Hindus and Sikhs attacked Mos- 
lems who were in Indian territory. 
Moslems attacked Hindus and Sikhs 
who were in Pakistan territory. 

The fighting is still going on, most- 
ly in the northwest part of India. But 
there is some rioting in other parts 
of both India and Pakistan. 

During their first three weeks of 
independence, 50,000 Indians were 
killed in, these riots. No one knows 
for sure how many more have been 
killed since then. But the total num- 
ber of Indians killed is probably 
about 100,000. 

Thousands of small villages have 
been burned or deserted by their 
inhabitants. Over 1,000,000 people 
have fled from their homes to find 
some safer place to live, farther away 
from the border. 

Roaming arounc the countryside 
are bands of men armed with spears, 
knives, stones, battle - axes, and 
swords. They burn villages and kill 
men, women, and children. No Mos- 
lem is safe in or near Hindu territory. 
No Hindu or Sikh is safe in or near 
Moslem territory. 


ENEMIES 


Hindus and Moslems have been 
enemies for many years. The main 
cause of their enmity is the differ- 
ence in their religions. Here is an- 
other cause of their enmity. 

When freedom for India was being 
discussed, the Hindus favored a 
united India. The Moslems favored 
a separate state for Moslems. There 
are more Hindus than Moslems. The 
Moslems were afraid that in 9 united 
India the Hindus would take away 
some of the Moslems’ rights. 

When the Moslems won their sep- 
arate state, the Hindus were very 
angry. 

Hindu and Moslem leaders have 
held meetings together. They agree 
that the riots must stop. They have 
appealed to their people to stop 
fighting. But the killings and burn- 
ing of villages are still going on. 
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RISING PRICES! 


ID you do any shopping for your 
family last summer? Last week? 
Notice the high prices? 

Even if you arent a_ part-time 
shopper, you have probably heard 
vour family talk about the high cost 
food and everything else. 

To find out what has made prices 
so high, let's go back a few years to 
World War IL. 

During the war much of our food 
and goods went to our armed forces 
and to our factories. Not enough food 
and goods were left over to supply 
civilians with all they wanted. 

To make sure that each civilian got 
his fair share of our limited supplies 
food and goods, our Government 
lid two things: 

1. Our Government set the price 
for almost every product in our 
ountry. This was called price con- 


rol. >. 
2. Our Government rationed the 
carcest products — shoes, meat, 


sugar, cheese, butter, canned goods. 

Soon after the war ended there 
vas a big demand to stop rationing 
nd end price controls. The people 
vere tired of rationing. Businessmen 
were tired of having their prices set 
tor them 

President Truman did not wish to 
nd controls because many goods 
were still scarce. This is why they 
were scarce: 

1. Some factories had not recon- 
erted to peacetime production. 

2. Many goods were still being 
ent to our armed forces. 

3. Some producers were not send- 
ing goods into the 


stores. 


PORTERHOUSE SMOKED 
STEAK HAM 
per Ib. per Ib. 


markets and 


TODAY 71.00 75° 
LAST 


OPA 86646 35¢ pe 51¢ 


PRICE 


oct. 45% 27¢ 3) ¢ 29¢ 


1939 


LEG OF 
LAMB 
per lb. 


a A 


As long as there were price con- 
trols, there was a strong temptation 
for producers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers to sell on the “black market.” 
This meant selling at prices higher 
than the law allowed. 

Many producers who refused to 
trade in the “black market” stopped 
producing. They said they could not 
make a profit under price control. 

This made goods more scarce 
than ever. 

Other producers believed controls 
were going to end soon. They pre- 
ferred to hold back their goods till 
then and get higher prices. « 


END OF PRICE CONTROL 

Finally our Government gave in 
to the public demand. The Govern- 
ment stopped rationing and price 
control. Then more goods flowed into 
the stores, but prices were higher. 

Some prices have continued to rise 
since controls ended. They are the 
prices of things everyone needs. 
Food is now up 102 per cent since 
1939; clothing 85 per cent; house 
furnishings 81 per cent. 

Wages have also gone up. Some 
people’s wages have increased as 
much as prices. Some people's have 
not. These people are having a hard 
time. 

When wages and prices go up like 
this, a dollar will not buy as many 
things as it did before 

The dollar's buying power has de- 
creased. There are not enough goods 
to meet the needs of the peuple. 
This situation is called inflation. 

Shortages caused this inflation to 
start. 


BROILERS BUTTER 
& FRYERS 
per Ib. 






per Ib. 


53¢ 90 ¢ 
68 ¢ 
36¢ 








This is why there were shortages 
even after our factories reconverted 
and controls were ended: 

There were more buyers for cer- 
tain goods than before. 

Some people were’ earning more 
money. They could afford to buy 
things they could not have bought 
before. This means that there were 
“new” buyers in addition to the peo- 
ple who usually bought these goods. 

There was also a pent-up de- 
mand for many things. Here is an 
example of pent-up demand. 

Suppose that 100 people in your 
neighborhood buy new automobiles 
each year. For four war years no 
new automobiles were produced 
This means that at the end of the 
war 400 people in your neighbor- 
hood want new cars. The 400 plus 
the 100 who would want new cars 
anyway in the fifth year, make 500 
people all wanting new cars at th« 
same time. Automobiles cannot be 
made fast enough to satisfy them 
all at the same time. 

In other words, more people 
wanted goods than there were goods 
to go around. This is a shortage. 

When there is a shortage peop! 
will pay more to get what they need 
If necessary, they will give up buy 
ing things they like and spend 
their money on what they must have 
— food, clothing, and housing. 

This means there is not as much 
demand for “the extras” — things 
that people do not need in order to 
live. Manufacturers can make enough 
of these products to supply al!) the 
people who want to buy them Th: 
prices of many of these products 
have come down. 

A number of items, such as candy, 
nylon stockings, radios, and elec- 
trical appliances are selling at prices 
close to their pre-war level. 


MILK 


EGGS 


CARROTS 
GRADE A 








The prices in this table are based on prices in New York 
City and vicinity. In other parts of the country some 
prices are a little higher, some a little lower. Make a 


similar chart of prices in your community. Work it 
out with your teacher and parents. The “today” prices 
used in this chart were those of Sept. 27, 1947. 


























FOOD FOR OUR DINNER 





PRICES ARE NOW SO 
HIGH WE MUST DO 

WITHOUT SOME THINGS 
WE NEED. 








GOING UP AND UP 
WE MUST GET 
HIGHER WAGES 



























THE FAMILY 


ROUND AND ROUND 


Think of a product you might 
buy.. Now think of what that product 
is made of and where these materials 
came from. 

This product first comes from raw 
material — something grown or 
mined. Next it must be transported, 
manufactured into something, trans- 
ported again. It goes to a whole- 
saler. It must be stored. Finally it 
gets to the retail store. All along the 
line many workers have a part in 
getting the product from farm or 
mine to the consumer (that’s you). 
STOREKEEPER If any one or more of these (pro- 
ducers, transporters, wholesalers 
and others) increased his price, that 
increase would likely result in a @ iw jist) | 208 Wie 
higher price to you. _ pkg, tient aie Vie 

This is how prices start to get ia 
high. What keeps them rising is 
shown in the drawings on this page. 

The drawings show the merry-go- 
round of inflation. It doesn’t matter 
where you start to read, you just 
keep going round and round 

Everyone says, “Don't blame me. 
} can't help it. My expenses are 
higher so 1 must asked for more 
money.” 


WORKER 









MATERIALS | NEED ARE UP IN 
PRICE, TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
ARE HIGHER, MY WORKERS 
WANT MORE MONEY. I HAVE 
TO CHARGE MORE 
FOR MY PRODUCTS 





























CROCER VW opey agour THE 


PRICE, BUT I MUST 
PAY MY HELP HIGH 
ER WAGES. AND 





































WHEN WILL THE PRICE 
OF FEED AND 
FERTIL/ZER 













WHOLESALER PRODUCTS 





Each manufacturer raises his 
prices. Then everyone who needs 
these products must pay more 
money for them. 





Clothing, tools, machinery—many 
things the farmer needs have gone 
up in price. 
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Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie for Arabian American Oi) C 


A Vast Pool of Petroleum Lies Under Arabia’s Desert Sands 


CORCHED deserts and pools of 
black gold! 
You find both in the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

Nearly all of Saudi Arabia is a 
parched, barren desert. But this des- 
ert is like a mask hiding Saudi 
Arabia's great wealth. ” 

Under the desert’s shifting sands 
are millions of dollars worth of 
“black gold,” or oil. There is real 
gold, too, and silver, copper, lead, 
and Zine 

Geologists*®* believe that the des- 
ert kingdom of Saudi Arabia con- 
tains about 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. This equals the known oil re- 
serves in the United States. “Known 
oil reserves’ means the amount of 
oil scientists have discovered in any 
area surveyed for oil. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANIES 


All oil wells in Saudi Arabia are 
operated by the Arabian American 
Oil Company. This company is 
owned by two American companies 

the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia and the Texas Company 

In 1933 Saudi Arabia needed 
money. King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia knew that his kingdom had 
rich oil deposits. He also knew that 
Saudi Arabia did not have the 
money to drill for the oil, produce 
and transport it. So he granted the 





Arabian American Company the 
right to drill for oil for 60 years. 

About 200,000 barrels of oil are 
pumped from Saudi Arabian wells 
every day. For every dollar’s worth 
of oil produced, the King of Saudi 
Arabia, Ibn Saud, is paid 20 cents. 
His daily income comes to $40,000. 
He uses most of this money to help 
meet the costs of government. 

The population of Saudi Arabia is 
only 4,750,000. Most of the people 
are achingly poor. “Trachoma and 
starvation are the common diseases,” 
said an American oilman who 
worked in Saudi Arabia. But condi- 
tions are slowly improving. Condi- 
tions will improve just as fast as 
King Ibn Saud uses his nation’s 
great oil wealth for the welfare of 
all his people. 

The Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany has brought about many 
changes in Saudi Arabia. 

The company has provided jobs 
for 10,000 Saudi Arabian workers. 
The company has built good homes, 
schools, and hospitals in areas around 
Ras Tanura, Dammam and Dhahran. 
Arabian workers who had never 
handled anything but a camel 
learned how to use modern ma- 
chines. Most Saudi Arabians had 
never seen an automobile or an air- 
plane before 1933. 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 


There will be more jobs for Saudi 
Arabian workers when a _ pipelin 
from the oil center of Dhahran to a 
Mediterranean port is built. The 
pipeline will be 1,200 miles long 
the world’s largest both in length 
and circumference (26 inches). 

We have seen how important oil 
is to Saudi Arabia. Next week ow 
Theme Article is about Iraq, and the 
following week, Iran. Oil is a major 
product of these nations. But thes: 
Middle East nations do not them 
selves use all this oil. We must look 
at this oil from an international view 
point 

Saudi Arabia is a member of th 
Arab League, along with Lraq, Syria 
Lebanon, Palestine, Trans-Jordan 
and Yemen. Oil pipelines from Iran 
and Iraq cross Syria, Lebanon, and 
Trans-Jordan. The new Saudi Ara 
bian pipeline will go into Egypt, to 
the port of Alexandria. 

American-owned oil companies 
are not the only ones interested in 
Middle East oil. Great Britain con 
trols most of Iraq's oil, with some of 
it going to Dutch, French and U. S$ 
companies. 

Great Britain controls all of Iran's 
oil production from wells in southern 
Iran. There are undeveloped oi! 
lands in northern Iran, which Russia 
would like to get. But, at present 
the Iranian government favors leas 






ing these lands to U. S. and British 
companies. 

You can see by all this that oil is 
international. You can see the rivalry 
that exists among big nations like 
the U. S., Great Britain, and Russia 
for Middle East oil. Such rivalry 
must be kept under control so that 
it does not set off the spark of war. 
The peace-loving peoples of the 
world look to the United Nations to 
assure to all nations, large and small, 
the right to buy oil on an equal 
basis. 


ARABIAN BOOT 


Because of her “black gold” Saudi 
Arabia may become the richest ot 
the Arab League states. In size, she 
is the largest member of the league. 

Saudi Arabia has an area of 597,- 
000 square miles, forming the greater 
part of the boot-shaped Arabian 
peninsula. 

Rounding out the “boot” are the 
Kingdom of Yemen (see map on 
this page) and several tiny states 
under British influence, including 
Aden and Oman. 

The land of Saudi Arabia is flat 
except for a ridge of mountains run- 
ning down the length of the penin- 
sula close to the Red Sea. The east- 
ern slope of these mountains gradu- 
uly disappears into desert. 


NO LAKES OR RIVERS 


There are no rivers, no lakes. and 
no forests in Saudi Arabia Light 
rains fall in the winter months and 
sometimes at the end of the summer. 
At that time, small streams form, but 
they dry up quickly. 

The desert is spotted with many 
sases. On these oases Saudi Arabian 
farmers grow peaches, apricots, 
pomegranates, figs, bananas, wheat, 
barley, millet, radishes, pumpkins, 
mions, and watermelons. 

The only tree found in abundance 
is the date-palm tree. The date-palm 
needs little moisture. Its fruit forms 
a large part of the Saudia Arabian’s 
di iet. 

Saudi Arabia does not grow 
enough food for all her people Each 
vear 50,000 tons of cereals are im- 
ported from India and Egypt 

This does not mean that Saudi 
\rabia cannot raise more of her own 
fuod. A group of American agricul- 
tural experts visited Saudi Arabia 
in 1942. They reported that farm 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 


production could be doubled if sci- 
entific methods were used 

Though bare of forests, Saudia 
Arabia has wild animals such as 
foxes, gazelles, monkeys, wolves, hy- 
enas, and panthers. 


FOOD FROM THE DESERT 


Domestic animals are raised by 
desert tribes. The desert people are 
called Bedouins* meaning tent- 
dwellers. They wander from place 
to place over the desert tending their 
flocks of sheep and goats. Goatskins, 
wool, and saman, a butter made 
from goat’s milk, are the principal 
exports. 

Some of the hill people are bee- 
keepers and earn their livelihood by 
selling honey. 

The Bedouins are divided into 
upper and lower classes. The lower 
class Bedouins raise sheep and goats. 
The upper class Bedouins breed 
horses and camels. 


CAMEL—POWER 


The camel is the most versatile* 
of all Saudi Arabian animals. 

Camel's hair is woven into cloth. 
Camel's milk is drunk by the wan- 
dering peoples of the desert. And 
camel-power is used to transport 
goods to various parts of the country 


CYPRUS \eBANONE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
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Since Saudi Arabia has no rivers, 
almost no trucks or automobiles, few 
roads, and no railroads, the camel is 
the principal means of transporta- 
tion. Of course, pipelines transport 
the oil. 

A “freight train” in Saudi Arabia 
is a camel caravan. A caravan some- 
times includes as many as 1,000 cam- 
els with goods piled high on their 
backs. Everything from dates to 
knocked-down diesel engines are 
moved across the desert in this 
fashion. 

The Saudi Arabian camel is a 
one-humped variety known as the 
dromedary*: It can go without water 
for four days in the summer and for 
about a month in cooler seasons. 

The camel's heavy burden is 
slowly being lifted. Plans to mod- 
ernize* transportation in Saudi 
Arabia have been made by the gov- 
ernment. 

A railway running from the King’s 
capital, Riyadh, to Dammam on the 
Persian Gulf will be built. Dammam 
will be turned into a major port. The 
Arabian American Oil Company is 
lending the Saudi Arabian govern- 
ment $40,000,000 for both projects. 

Another railroad, linking the port 
of Jidda with Mecca and Medina, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The 442d Infantry Regiment, an all-Nisei unit, won more 
decorations for bravery than any other in U. S. Army. 
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“Freezing out’ minority students or other class dis- 
tinctions in cafeteria and activities is not democracy. 






‘*A Man’sa Man 
For A’ That’’ 


UR DEMOCRATIC idea of freedom is founded 
Q on a deep and abiding faith in people — all! 

people! We think that in every individual perso: 
— the bricklayer or the banker, the grocery man or th« 
farmer — there is a nugget of decency and honesty! 

We believe that people can be trusted. Throughout 
our history this belief has been our basis for granting 
more and more freedom. 

When we try to apply a great new idea like this 
of course we get into difficulties. Who wouldn't? Every 
thing new is not necessarily goud. We have to test each 
proposal on its merits. 

The only limit on how far a person may go in seeking 
his personal interests depends on whether it interferes 
with other people’s rights. No person or group is more 
important than the whole United States. 

Minorities throughout history have always had an 
uphill road to travel. The word minority in the political 
sense means simply the party that did not get enough 
votes to be a majority. But there are all sorts of 
minorities — sometimes religious or nationa! or racial! 
groups, sometimes new types of thought, sometimes 
people of certain occupations. 


Minorities Have Rights Too 

America usually fries to protect minorities froin perse- 
cution. We have always sympathized with peoples 
struggling for their liberty We are a mixed nation 
made up of immigrants from every country under the 
sun. It is natural for us to demand fair play for the 
underdog. We want to see that the civil rights of any 
minority are upheld. 

“Civil liberties” are those that our forefathers insisted 
should be written into the Constitution. It was not 
enough that the states already had bills of rights. The 
people demanded a Bill of Rights that would protect 
them from the government. 


No. 5 in the “All Out for Democracy” Series 


Text by Rose Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


The most important of these rights were freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion, and of assembly. These 
rights have sometimes been called the “natural rights” 
of man, guaranteed to him by divine law. 

But in the modern world rights are not easy to keep 
unless they are fought for and supported by public 
)pinion. Some people in every community “push around” 
those who are in some way different from the majority. 
Pressure from neighbors or crowds may make it hard 
for those who think independently. Thus legal rights 
must constantly be backed up.by the attitudes of the 
people themselves. 

There are many black pages in our history when the 
rights of minorities were denied. And we are still writ- 
ing new ones today. The Salem witchcraft trials of 1692 
have given us a term for this kind of intolerance — we 
call it “witch-hunting”! 

War always finds intolerance at its highest level. It 
was true back in the days of the Revolution, when 
patriots tarred and feathered “tories.” We have made 
some progress since. 

But even in World War Il the case of the Nisei 
(American-born Japanese) shocked the consciences of 
many. A total of 112,000 people were removed by the 
\rmy from their homes and property on the west coast, 
ind sent to camps in the interior. The Nisei made a 
magnificent record in the war, and most of them have 
now been allowed to return to their old homes. But the 
tragedy of the Japanese-Americans has been called “our 
worst wartime mistake.” What do you think? 

Some of the most undemocratic pages of our history 
deal with our treatment of the Indian and the Negro. 
The equality promised all citizens by the 15th Amend- 
ment has not been fulfilled for millions of Americans 
vhose skin is not white. All sorts of excuses bar them 
from voting, decent housing, good jobs, educational 

















Bigotry has long roots. “Hate” groups like the Ku Klux 
Klan have attacked Negroes, Catholics, Jews, and labor 
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opportunities, and health facilities. Reforms are now 
coming, but they are long overdue. New York State has 
taken a strong stand against discrimination. Its law 
provides punishment for refusing to employ a person 
because of his race, creed, or national origin. 


You Can Prevent Prejudice 


Look around you. Is there any of this ugly thing 
called “discrimination” going on in your town? What 
minority groups, religions, or races are represented in 
your community? What valuable contributions have 
they made to your industries and culture? What handi- 
caps do they suffer under? Have you ever tried to get 
acquainted with them and make them feel at home? 

Discrimination happens in school, too. Some families 
cannot afford to have their children eat at the school 
cafeteria. But at some schools, those who buy the cafe- 
teria luncheon form a little group and try to show their 
“superiority” over those who bring their lunches from 
home. Of course, it couldn't happen at your school. 
Or, could it? 

The treatment of minorities in Nazi Germany is a 
familiar and tragic story. Communist Russia has tried, 
on the whole, to eliminate racial discrimination. It has 
given considerable home rule to its many different na- 
tionality groups. It allows them to keep their own lan- 
guages and cultures. BUT their publications, their prop- 
erty rights, and their marriage customs must agree with 
the party line from Moscow. 

“The Four Freedoms” added to our freedom of speech 
and religion a third and fourth objective — freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. These mean peace 
through the United Nations. They mean jobs — security 
— education. 

Gloomy Gerties “view with alarm” all the clamor and 
excitement today over labor policies, the high cost of 
living, housing, and other economic problems. 

But these are the growing pains of America surging 
on toward the goal of freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. “For democracy is never a thing done,” says 
Archibald MacLeish; “it is always something that a 
nation must be doing.” 

















Negroes are steadily conquering prejudice. First-base- 
man Jackie Robinson sparked Dodgers’ pennant drive. 
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Marae: This is CBS, London. Harry 
Marble speaking. We present a special 


round-the-world broadcast celebrating 
the arrival today of the Columbus ex- 
pedition at the Indies. On this historic 
day of October 12th, 1492, you will 
hear the actual landing, as broadcast 
by John Daly, our CBS correspondent 
who is with the expedition. 

Man: (Echo) LONDON, OCTO- 
BER 12th. 1492. CBS IS THERE! 

Anncr: (Normal) Europe awaits Co- 
lumbus’ landing in the Indies. CBS 
invites you to imagine that our micro- 
phone is there, anticipating this great 
historical event. .. 

LONDON, OCTOBER 12th, 1492 

. and HARRY MARBLE. 

MARBLI fades back) In almost 
every city of Europe today wherever 
men gather — the successful completion 
of Admiral Columbus’ expedition is a 
cause for celebration. It means the 
opening of a new trade-route to the 
Indies. It settles finally, the possibility 
of reaching the East by sailing west, 
and it raises questions of intense in- 
terest. 


*This Is @ condensation of Columbus Dis- 
covers America, one of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s series, CBS IS THERE. Re- 
printed by permission of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the author. 

















The word Indies, of course, covers 
the legendary island of Japan, of 
Cathay. Is it true, that, as the Venetian 
explorer, Marco Polo, has reported, the 
Indies is a land of fabulous wealth, 
where the people eat off golden plates, 
and wear clothes made of the richest 
of brocades and silks? Or is’ Sir John 
Mandeville. our own English author 
and traveler, correct in his accounts of 
savages with tails, and eyes in the mid- 
dle of their stomachs? These and other 
fascinating puzzles will be finally solved 
once and for all in approximately twenty 
minutes from now when John Daly 
gives us his eye-witness description of 
the actual landing on the Indies shore. 

While we are waiting to establish 
contact with the expedition, we are go- 
ing to play for you a series of record- 
ings which will vividly recall the un- 
folding drama of this epoch-making 
event. These recordings were made 
from actual broadcasts which John Daly 
has been sending from time to time 
during the voyage. First — the depart- 
ure . . . seventy days ago when most 
of the people of Europe believed that 
Admiral Christopher Columbus was 
merely an impractical dreamer — and 
only a handful had faith in him, August 
3 — Palos Spain and John Daly. 

Sounp: (Sea gulls...murmur_ of 


The Admiral 





By William Morwood 


small crowd of wives, mothers and 
people concerned with expedition.) 

Day: This is John Daly. I am stand- 
ing on the wharf at Palos, beside the 
Santa Maria, flagship of the Columbus 
expedition, which is to set sail in a few 
moments on the long-awaited voyage to 
the Indies. Admiral Columbus is at 
tending to special service at the church 
across the square. I think I see the Ad 
miral coming now. Yes—yes . . . he’s 
approaching. He joins the small group 
of notables down here to see him off 
headed by the Mayor of Palos. Now the 
Admiral kneels, as Father Perez makes 
the sign of the cross in a final benedic- 
tion. The Admiral is approaching now, 
Don Rodrigo follows carrving the roval 
standard, a green cross on a white field 
with double crowns, one marked “F” 
for Ferdinand, and the other “Y” for 
Ysabel. (Up) Oh, Admiral Columbus 
before we go aboard, there are a few 
questions I'd like to put to you for the 
benefit of our listeners all over Europe 

Cotumsus: I shall be happy to an 
swer them. 

Day: It is well known that leading 
cosmographers have disputed your est 
mate of the distance of the ocean that 
lies between Spain and the Indies. 

Co_umBus: Yes. Thev predict that 
the Nina, the Pinta and the Sant Maria 
will never be able to sail across it — that 
they will be swallowed and lost. 

Day: They've ridiculed your theo 
ries — laughed at vour calculations, and 
rejected your plans. What have you t 
say to them at this moment, when you 
are setting out to put your convictions 
to the test? 

Co_umsus: In every age there are 
those who scoff at new ideas and’ those 
who have faith. I am willing to risk my 
life to prove that I am right. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING THROUGH SeCIsHEE 


‘Good shots Sat with the fect” ams 


Says FRANK LEAHY 
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CAGER is built for basketball and 
all sports; rugged, it gives each 
foot-step spring with sure support. 





So champs wear Keds! SHOCKPROOF 


Yes, sure shots come right from the feet up—aim depends ARCH CUSHION 
on steady, sure, balanced footwork. These championship 
shoes keep your feet in the game with the resilient support 
of the famous Keds Cushion Arch that moves with your 
feet in action. In Keds, feet just don't tire easily. 


Slant, non-binding tops and smooth inside toes prevent 


binding and chafing. Traction soles help fast starts, quick Only Keds Have All These Features: 


stops. Keds are built to better your game! ® Scientific Last, lets toes grip for action 
= 7 Slanted two-piece tops; won't bind 


Smooth inside construction 
Balanced toughness throughout 
ewe Traction soles; non-marking 
Pull-proof eyelets 
© Wash clean with soap and water 


O80. u.8. eat. are. They're not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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Daty: One more question, Admiral — 
how long do you estimate the voyage 
will take? 

Co_umBus: A few days. 

Daty: Thank you Admiral. The Ad- 
miral is now going up the gangplank. 
(Sound: Steps up and gangplank taken 
up.) I am following. For fifteen years 
he has been offering his great project 
to the courts of Europe, first to Genoa, 
his native city, then to the Kings of 
Portugal, England. France — until final- 
lv Ferdinand and Ysabel of Spain caught 
the contagion of his intense enthusiasm 
ind backed him with their wealth. 

Saitors: (Shout orders in Spanish.) 

Daty: There go the orders. Ropes 
wre cast off.. The ebb tide is carrying 
us away. We're beginning to slip clear 
of the dock now. 

Cast: (Cheers and farewells of crowd 

n dock fading away. ) 

Marsce: This is Harry Marble again 
in our CBS studios in London. .. . We 
bring you now John Daly’s recorded 
broadcast of the adventure of the fleet 
in the Sea of Weeds, on the afternoon 
of September 21st. 

Sounb: (Wind in the rigging. ) 

DaALy This is John Daly on the 
bridge of the Santa Maria — close by 
the Admiral’s cabin. A short time ago, 
the Pinta ran up to our lee side and 
a message was thrown aboard. We sus- 
pect the message calls for a change of 
course. However we will soon know for 
sure, as the Admiral is deliberating in 
his cabin with Don Rodrigo, the Royal 
representative — and his decision should 
be forthcoming in a matter of minutes. 
Here are the events which led to the 
Pinta’s action. The Admiral’s optimism 
that the vovage would be made in, and 
I quote him, a few days with a fair 
wind unquote has proved unjusti- 
fied. There can be no complaints about 
the wind which has blown steadily from 
our northeast — sending us scudding at 
speeds as high sometimes as seven knots 
an hour. In fact, this steady wind has 
in itself fed the growing uneasiness 
which the men aboard the fleet are be- 


ginning to feel. They complain that they 
are getting farther and farther from 
home — and there has never been a sign 
of a wind in the opposite direction, 
which we will need to blow us back to 
Spain. A new note of danger has been 
introduced into the voyage and I've 
asked Senor Peralonsu Nino, the pilot 
of the Santa Maria, to tell us about it. 
It you please, Sefior. 

Senor N: We are sailing through a 
heavy matting of sea weeds. The con- 
dition first came to our notice on the 
sixteenth of September At that time the 
weeds were scattered, forming irregu- 
lar patterns. Subsequently, however, 
their pattern tightened till they present- 
ed a solid carpet t. our keels. There 
seems no immediate prospects of this 
condition being relieved. 

Day: What will happen, Sefor 
Nino, if the thickness of the weeds 
increases? 

Senor: We would then be facing a 
critical situation, which would result 
in our ships being frozen in. 

Daty: Thank you, Senor Nino. 
(Change) Just a moment. The door to 
the Admiral’s cabin is opening. He is 
coming out. Here’s the Admiral himself, 
Admiral Columbus, I+ guessed that the 
men on the Pinta want a change of 
course. 

Co_umsBus: Your guess is correct. 
Captain Pinzon says his men are fright- 
ened by the weeds. He suggests sail- 
ing north in search of certain islands in 
whose existence he believes. 

Dary: And what is to be your answer, 
Admiral? 

Co_umBus: Our course remains to 
the West. We sail on. 

Manrsce: This is Harry Marble again. 
Three days after the recorded broad- 
cast which you just heard, the Colum- 
bus fleet sailed clear of the Sea of 
Weeds. From then on until three days 
ago, John Daly filed routine bulletins. 
But on the morning of October the ninth 
—a bulletin that started as mere rou- 
tine devéloped in a startling and unex- 
pected manner. Here is the recording. 


Jracome: (14-year-old boy chanting 
hymn in hushed tones) 

Day: We have been becalmed for 
three days, 

Cast: (Confused shouts off ) 

Daty: (Alarmed) What's happen- 
ing? The ship is suddenly pitching. I'm 
holding tight to the rigging to keep my 
feet. Huge seas bearing down upon us! 


But why! There’s no wind! And yet the. 


ocean is. . 

Cast: (Shouts off) 

Daty: The men are excited — terri- 
fied . . . The Admiral! Admiral Colum- 
bus has come out on deck. Sir, the men 
say they've seen a monster. 

CoLumsus: (Calm) They've seen a 
sign from heaven . . . if they had eyes 
in their heads. This sea is caused by 
a hurricane out of sight from us. Soon 
its exhausted winds will reach us and 
fill our sails once more. 

Marsce: [his is Harry Marble again. 
Later the same dav. October 9th, we 
received a bulletin frém John Daly an 
nouncing that a conference was held 
and it was agreed that the voyage was 
to continue west for three more days. 
It at the end of that time, no land was 
sighted, the fleet was to come about 
and return to Spain. Early this morn- 
ing, October 12th at the deadline hour, 
John Daly attempted to make contact 
with us, but owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions, he was unable to 
get through. Speculation here was rife. 
Had the voyage been abandoned? Four 
hours later contact with the flagship 
was successfully made — and we bring 
you now the recorded report by John 
Daly of those few crowded hours that 
made history. 

Sounb: (Wind and sea) 

Day: This is John Daly speaking 
from the Columbus Expedition. Four 
hours ago there was tremendous excite 
ment here aboard the Santa Maria. The 
look-out thought he saw land! Rather: 
he thought he saw a light moving on 
land — as it was pitch black at the time 
But it turned out he wasn’t the first to 
see it. And now, here’s Pedro de Sal- 
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HELLO, AMERICA! THIS IS WAC-- WHILE PURSUING A PIRATE SHIP OUTSIDE 

THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING ... STEPHEN TRIPOL! IN 1804 A U.S. WARGHIP WENT 
COMPANY PRESENTING... tag my | OECATUR AND THE AGROUND AND WAS CAPTURED. 

SS BARBARY PIRATES! 
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‘UNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





WE CAN'T ALLOW AN AMERICAN 
SHIP TO REMAIN IN THE HANDS 
OF PIRATES, SIR/ LET ME LEAD 


jON'T IT EXCITING, 
JIMMY! GOGH, IT MUST 
TAKE AN AWPUL LOT 
OF WORK AND -- AND 
PEOPLE TO PUT ON A 
SHOW LIKE THAT! 


BRILLIANT, DECATUR! 
WE GET FIRE TO THE 
’ SHIP WITHOUT LOSING 


WY AMERICANOS! 
| Natit oe 

















HAVE YOU ANY IDEA OF WHAT IT 
TAKES IN TIME, PEOPLE, AND MONEY 
TO PUT A 30-MINUTE SHOW 
ON THE AIR ? 











I THOUGHT 50! WeLL, YE HEY, STOP! 
WE'LL SOON FIX THAT! I WHAT'RE YO 








70-STORY RCA BUILDING, 
NEW YORK-- BIGGEST OFFICE 
BUILDING IN THE WORLD! 





BEHIND THE SCENES ATWBE. 
YOU'RE GOING TO SEE WHATIT # 
TAKES TO MAKE A RADIO 

SHOW, JIMMY, HANG ON! yy. 

















THAT'S THE 
HOME OF 
Nac! 














NBC OFFICES AND WD 


WHOOPS! LOWER YOUR JEEPERS ~--LOOK AT 
STUDIOS OCCUPY 


IN A WAY, IT 15. 
THOSE ARE visitors ‘\ 
TAKING THE FAMOUS 


/ LANDING FLAPS, JIMMY! ALL THE PEOPLE? 
11 FLOORS IN 
NEW YORK ALONE! } 
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BRAKES, JIMMY! HERE THE AUDITION WAS OKAY-—- 


WE ARE! NOW You’LL NOW LET‘S GO AHEAD WITH 
AS LIVE IN SEE HOW WBC PuTSs 


NEW ORLEANS/ ON A SHOW. EVERY THE SERIES OF “Famous” 
PROGRAM HAS BEEN FIRST FLIGHTS.” 
AUDITIONED BEFORE ’ 
IT IS SCHEDULED FOR 
BROADCASTING. 





























REMEMBER OUR AIM IN THIS 7 ‘THE STORY OF AVIATION IS PACKED 
AVIATION SERIES -- THE PROGRAMS 1 WITH INTERESTING SUBJECTS. AFTER THE 
MUST INFORM LISTENERS AS WELL = | 4 WRIGHT BROTHERS DRAMA WE MIGHT 

AS ENTERTAIN.  \._ OP LINDBERGH'S SOLO FLIGHT ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC --THEN -- 
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OKAY! ASSIGN A WRITER 
TO START WORK ON THE 
SCRIPT FOR THE 
NEXT EPISODE. 


WE HAVE THE MATERIAL | 
YOU ASKED FOR ON ORVILLE } 
AND WILBUR 


WA NRE wey 
—— \ Wiel ity Dans tie 























DIALOGUE: LET HER GO THE SCRIPT IS EDITED, 
WHEN I GIVE THE SIGNAL, 4 THEN MIMEOGRAPHED FOR THE CAST. 


WILL! AND HANG ONTO ml COPIES GO TO VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
THAT RIGHT WING! SOUND; e WORKING ON THE SHOW / 
‘ROAR OF MOTOR! BRING wow! °* 
WHAT A 
STORY! 














THIS IS BETTER DUCK, THIS DEPARTMENT MAKES 
THAN THE MAGIC }\ JIMMY! LOW SURE THAT EVERY 
CARPET! BRIDGE ! BROADCAST IS IN GOOD 
TASTE FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY, YOUNG 
AND OLD ALIKE. 
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TRAFFIC BOARD. IT CONTAINS FULL 


INFORMATION ON ALL AJC PROGRAMS.THE \ 
TRAFFIC STAFF KEEPS TRACK OF WHIGH 


NBC STATIONS BROADCAST THE: 

















HERE'S A LIST OF 
ACTORS I NEED FORTHE 
SHOW, MISS SCOTT. RESERVE | 
STUDIO 3-B FOR REHEARSALS. = 
SEND THAT MEMO TO 
SOUND EFFECTS. 





HE ‘LL 


























ACTORS ARE CHOSEN N&C ALSO HOLDS HUNDREDS OF 
FROM WBECS LARGE AUDITIONS TO DISCOVER NEW TALENT. 
CASTING FILE. MANY ? ; WHO KNOWS, JIMMY! TODAY'S 

RADIO ACTORS CAN . AMATEURS MAY BECOME 

PERFORM SEVERAL ) 4. hs 


TOMORROW'S ABC STARS! 
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OKAY, FOLKS--LET'S TRY )Iimiitnn/ SHE'S RISING Y RISING 
THE GLIDER SCENE Teen ~«(WILL/ LOOK {| NOTHING ORV! LO 
AGAIN. GO AHEAD, ii AT HER/ SHE'S -- a ag 
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STRONGER, WILL / PUT — N THAT'S IT! ALL RIGHT, GANG-- 
SOME FEELING INTO YES, SIR. RISING THAT'S ALL FOR TODAY. REPORT 


_ THAT SPEECH / NOTHING, ORV / SHE'S TOMORROW FOR A REHEARSAL 
pena lg ; FLYING / | WITH MUSIC AND SOUND EFFECTS! | 









































MBE BRINGS RADIO THE MUSIC HERE WE'LL USE ORUMS F 
LISTENERS THE TOP DIRECTOR AND § TO CREATE A FEELING 
DIVISION--THE BIGGEST PERFORMANCES IN PRODUCTION 
AND BEST IN CONCERT AND SYMPHONY, DIRECTOR 
AS WELL AS THE SELECT THE 
JIVIEST IN JAZZ! MUGIC FOR 
THE SHOW. 






































NOT QUITE, TED. THERE ARE A J composers \ 
FEW PLACES HERE WE HAVEN'T MUST WRITE TO } 
MUSIC FOR. I'LL HAVE A SPLIT-SECOND 


COMPOSER WRITE ORIGINAL Bue | = (TIMING. 


THE MUSIC RIGHTS 
SECTION MAKES SURE 
NBC HAS PERFORMANCE |. 
RIGHTS TO ALL MUSIC 
BROADCAST OVER 
THE NETWORK, 




















NEXT STOP-- \ JEEPERS 
SOUND ye A 
DRAMATIC REHEARSALS. EFFECTS! MESS OF 
ORCHESTRAS SPEND HOURS GADGETS!’ 7 
PRACTICING FOR A és 
30-MINUTE SHOW. 
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THESE GADGETS 
ARE RADIO'S MAGIC 
WANDS, JIMMY. THEY 


I'LL SHOW YOU. 
CLOSE YOUR EYES 


MAKE PEOPLE SEE 
WITH THEIR EARS! 
































AND TELL ME WHAT 
YOU HEAR! : 














RATTLING 
STICKS MAKE 
YOU SEE-- 


SOLDIERS 
. MARCHING / 
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UH-HUH. AND WHEN YOU 
HEAR A FIST POUNDING A 
RUBBER PAD YOU ROCK 
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RUBBER 
CUPS POUNDING ON 

















MANY SOUNDS 
ARE RECORDED AND 
PLAYED ON A TURN- 

TABLE. WBC HAS 
7000 SOUND 











S50 FAR, JIMMY-- 
YOU'VE SEEN ONLY 


THE FIRST STEPS IN J 


PRODUCING A 
RADIO PLAY-- 
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BEFORE A SHOW 
CAN BE BROAD- 
CAST, THE ACTORS, 
MUSICIANS, 
SOUND EFFECTS 
MEN, ENGINEER 
AND ANNOUNCER 
MUST WORK 
TOGETHER AS 

A TEAM. 


BEHIND A 
RADIO DIAL 
THAN YOU 
HEAR ON 
THE AIR! 
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WIND'S PRETTY 


LET'S WAIT 
P| WILL. THINK WE OUGHT TO } AWHILE, ORV. IT 
RISK THE PLANE IN ITP 


THE AIR, THE PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR SIGNALS THE 


THIS I§ TYPICAL OF =>, 

WHAT GOES ON, ; EVERYBODY / 
NOT ONLY IN NEW STAND By! 
YORK, BUT ary 
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TO MAKE THEIR 
FIRST FLIGHT. 


ALL EYES ARE 
FIXED ON THE CLOCK. 
ONLY IS SECONDS TO 

GO! AND THEN--/ 





























\ THE ENGINEER 
MIXES THE SOUND AND 
TWISTS THE. DIALS THAT 

SEND THE SHOW OUT 
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--- 16,000 MILES OF IN THE STUDIO EVERY- 
SPECIAL TELEPHONE LINES \ THING 1S JUST AS IT WAG AT 
LINKING OVER 165 STATIONS! # REHEARSALS. THE ACTORS 

> AREN'T DRESSED IN COSTUMES 
il ~\\ 8 --AND THERE ARE NO 
& s -—- we "@,. , REAL-LIFE 
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BY JEHOSPHAT, 
HE'S DONE IT! THE 
DARN THING'S IN 





LET HER GO WHEN 
I GIVE THE SIGNAL, 
WILL/ AND HANG ONTO 
» THAT RIGHT WING! Ae 























--AND IN LONELY 
LIGHTHOUSES --PEOPLE 
THRILL AT THE STORY 

OF THE AIRPLANE'S 








THAT'S IT, JIMMY/ 

THAT'S HOW W8C 

PUTS ON A SHOW! 

STILL THINK IT’S /V 
A CINCH ? 
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I SHOULD 
SAY NOT! 
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ff WHAT ARE 

{ WE WAITING 

& FOR? LET'S 
‘, GOs 


SHOWS ARE ONLY 
PART OF W&C'S 
PROGRAMS. W8&C 


ALSO BROADCASTS 


NEWS, SPORTS -- 
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THE DOOR 10 WAC‘'S -- BRINGING YOUY WE INTERRUPT THIS “ NBC NEWSMEN 
NEWSROOM 1S NEVER WORLD NEWS NO LOUD Ey PROGRAM TO BRING YOU ARE ON THE 
CLOSED. W&C NEWS WHILE IT’S AN IMPORTANT NEWS SPOT WHEREVER 
COMMENTATORS ARE ON 2 FLASH FROM LONDON/ 4D | HISTORY IS BEING 
THE JOB 24 HOURS A » 

DAY, 365 DAYS A 

YEAR -- 


























YOU HEARD THEM GIVE ME THE THEY TOLD YOU. WHAT 

FROM URUGUAY-- | AIR--QUICK! THE HAPPENED ON D-DAY-- 

DESCRIBING THE GERMANS HAVE 

SINKING OF A SCUTTLED THE “HITLER'S EUROPE “ 
GERMAN GRAF SPEE. <9 ip WITH OUR INVASION 

BATTLESHIP! TROOPS / 
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AND THEY GAVE : NBC ALSO INFORMS 
YOU AN 4YE-WITNESS THE NATION THROUGH 
ACCOUNT OF THE EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS, AND 
ATOM BOMB TESTS OTHER PUBLIC SERVICE 
AT BIKINI/ “PROGRAMS. WHEN YOU 
HEAR YOUR WAC 
_ ANNOUNCER SAY-- 
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--YOu'RE LISTEN- 
ING TO QNE OF MANY 
BROUGHT 


PROGRAMS 
T YOU BYWB8C 


YOU GAID 17, viMMy/ 
THAT'S WN8T--NAC'S 
NEW YORK STATION -- 

BEEN ON THE AIR FOR 


ME pe, 


sO getegttes al 
Bees pepe: aon, ‘a 

. rs ay - 
ae A aaenied, co 


.«. EACH PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED INTO 
SPACE BY WBC 'S 
NEW TELEVISION 

} ANTENNA ATOP THE J 
WORLD'S TALLEST AX 
BUILDING -- y 
EMPIRE STATE ! 


Advertisement 


NBCS PUBLIC 
SERVICE SHOWS CARRY NO 
ADVERTISING -- BUT THEY'RE 
MADE POSSIBLE BY MONEY 
EARNED FROM SHOWS WHICH 


MBC TELEVISION 
SHOWS ARE BROADCAST 
MANY HOURS EVERY WEFK~ 
NEWS, VARIETY ACTS, 
DRAMA, 6PECIAL EVENTS, 
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NO, JIMMY. YOU'VE F ERICA'S LEADIN 
BEEN ON A MAGIC | Aovenn r 
ADVERTISERS 


SPEND MORE THAN 
$1,000,000 A WEEK-- 
TO BRING YOU AND 
120 MILLION OTHER 
AMERICANS ENTER- 
TAINMENT OVER 



































--THAT 


-- THAT WBC | OF mY ALL OF BCS 
PROGRAMS ARE i i) 


Ever walk into two rooms at once? You 
It’s a fact! The nerve center of the NBC : will when you visit NBC in Radio City! 
Network is the master control board—which ©, For each NBC studio is two rooms—one 
sends out vibrations from NBC Studios .~ 5 —\ room suspended inside another room 
These electric impulses are transformed in ate , Double walls, double ceilings, double 
to words and music heard in millions of ™ ; : ) floors resist all outside vibrations and 
American homes! Fourteen NBC programs , , sounds. That's why you can say of each 
can be sent over the airways by the master . NBC studio: “It floata—and it’s 99-44/100 
control board at the eame time! we ‘ per cent pure quiet!” 


THAT RCA'S IMP i re tet 
ORTHICON IS AN z A 
« ad j " \ 
ELECTRON TE) ea aden ener | 
IN THE DARK? 1932 by William Beebe—220 a 
feet deep im the ocean off : 
Bermuda 4 SOUND WAVES INTO 
' ELECTRIC IMPULSES? 
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That’s right! The new RCA --THAT WBC 
Image Orthicon tube is so sen 
sitive it can take pictures by 
infra-red lighting- invisible to 


the human eye. It can transmit “\ XX XTK) Cet 
ian, AEA , 
- . 14,7 - 4 


NOTIN 
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a television picture by the light . 
of a match! ceed a 
These are sent out by transmit 
ters, picked up by radio sets and 
changed back into sound waves 
The impulses produced by the 
microphone are extremely feeble 
wad || —about three gne billionths of a 
It’s Studio 8H in the RCA Building—home a, #7 watt. At NBC they are increased 
of NBC in New York Studio 8-H is 2% ’ Se. 166 billion times—then broadcast 
stories high, 78 feet deep, 135 feet wide, ‘ over NBC’s network of stations 
and seats 1300. NBC also has its own stu \ such as WNBC. Its 50,000-watt 
dios in Hollywood, Chicago, San Francisco, transmitter is located at Port 
Denver, Cleveland and Washington Washington, Long Island. 
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Typewriter Types 








News Nose Grindstone Girl 








Devotes his spare time to catching an earful of campus chin- Does more pluggins than a bathtub stopper. Alas, poor lass! 
wagging for the school paper. Delighted to find he can write it She doesn’t realize how much quicker a Royal Portable would 
up. without neglecting his work, thanks to his Royal Portable get her through her work! For Royal has many time-saving 
Typewriter. School tests reveal that students who type get higher features: ““Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” Finger-Flow Key- 
marks, do better work in /ess time! : board ...and more, adding up to faster, better, neater work! 
































7 ' 
Fashion Passion You? 
' 
— 
a A slave to style. Needs lots of folding lettuce for his clothes. And If Pater would like to see his offspring spring off to a good start, 
| earns it easily, thanks to his Royal Portable! Not only does he stroll him down to your nearest Royal Portable dealer’s for a 
race through his work like a rabbit on the trail of a carrot, he’s demonstration. He'll show Dad how easy it is to learn on a : 
| got lots of time to do work for others—typing notes, themes, Royal—won’t have to unlearn anything for office typewriter 
reports and such! typing! For Royal is the standard typewriter in portable size! : 
| 
ia PORTABLE 


| 

THE Standard Typewriter in | 
Portable Size | 
| 






““Magic” and ““Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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cedo, the Admiral’s page boy, to carry 
on from there. Go ahead, Pedro... 

Pepro: (13 —as if memorized) An 
hour before moonrise my master 
thought he saw a light. But it was so 
uncertain a thing that he did not wish 
to declare it was land. 

Day: How did this light look to the 
Admiral? 

Pepro: Like a little wax candle ris- 
ing and falling. 

Daty: And it was after that that the 
look-out shouted? 

Pepro: Yes, sefior. And I called back 
to him that the light had already been 
seen by my master. 

Daty: Thanks, Pedro. .. . Well, that’s 
the story so far. The Admiral] thought 
he saw a light. So did the look-out. But 
apparently neither of them was certain 
enough about it for the cannon to be 
fired . . . that’s the pre-arranged sig- 
nal between the ships And that was 
four hours ago. . . . But we did have 
another flutter. One of the sailors picked 
a “branch out of the water. When the 
Admiral saw it, he — (interrupts) Wait 
a minute! Here comes the Admiral now. 
And he’s still holding the branch. . . . 
Sir, would you mind describing it for 
us? 

Co.umsus: The leaves are fresh and 
there’s still a little flower clinging to it 
that resembles dog roses on the hedges 
in Castile. The land it came from can- 
not be far off. 

Day: Thank you very much, sir . . .! 
That’s what every man on board be- 
lieves now. Our goal must be very near. 
There have been other indications these 
last few days — flocks of birds flying 
overhead — floating boards — pieces of 
carved wood. Incidentally our three day 
limit for sailing West has run out to- 
night. But nobody thinks of turning 
back now. Every man strains to be the 
first to see land and win the rich re- 
wards —an annuity of ten thousand 
maravedis offered by the Spanish Sove- 
reigns, and a silk doublet the Admiral 
has thrown in. . . . It’s a beautiful night. 
Morning, I should say. It’s two o'clock 
now, October 12. The excitement is in- 
tense. Our drive is on — on — on to the 
promised land which lies somewhere out 
ahead! . . . But it may be hours yet be- 
fore we make our landfall. When we 
do, I'll be back again with a full de- 
scription. Until then, I return you — 

Sounp: (Cannon fired, off) 

Day: (Excited) Wait! A gun! It 
came from the Pinta! Land! Land! That 
was the signal for land! But where? 

Cast: (Shouts of crew .. . Tierra! 
Tierra! ) 

Day: Yes, yes, I see it now! A white 
sand cliff gleaming on the horizon! And 
another! And a dark line of land con- 
necting them! Land! There can be no 
doubt this time! Land! The goal we 
sought is won! 


Biz: (Maximum shouting . . . celebra- 
tion noises) 

Day: Pandemonium has broken 
loose here on the deck of the Santa 
Maria. The strain the men have been 
under has snapped with a vengeance. 
They shout, they laugh, they cry! 
There’s no limit to their joy! 


Cast: (Shouts)... Almirante! Almi- , 


rante! 

Day: Some are calling for the Ad- 
miral. Now others take it up. They look 
up to where the Admiral is standing. 
They’re hailing him — paying him trib- 
ute — the man who had faith when all 
the world was against him. . . . rhe 
Admiral steps to the rail. If-I can get 
up to him — through all this mob — (in 
Spanish) one side, please. Let me 
through. I... 

Co_umsus: (Off — singing) - 

(The men take up the song) 

Day: (on cue) Wait . . . wait! The 
Admiral has started a Latin hymn — 
the beautiful Salve Regina. . . . The men 
are taking it up. [ll be back with you 
in a few hours as we go ashore. I re- 
turn you now to CBS in London. 

Switch to London 

Mars.eE: You have been listening to 
a series of recorded broadcasts made 
by our CBS _ correspondent — John 
Daly, from the Santa Maria — flagship 
of the Columbus expedition to the In- 
dies. I am looking at our studio clock. 
In approximately three minutes we will 
take you to John Daly, whose voice 
you will hear in an actual on-the-spot, 
not a recorded broadcast, describing the 
actual landing. Meanwhile, a bulletin 
has just been handed me. It states that 
John Cabot, celebrated Genoese navi- 
gator, now in England, has identified 
the land sighted by the Columbus 
expedition as probably the island of 
Japan. And now, from London, we 
switch you to John Daly on the shore 
of the Indies. 

(Switch, static . . . much stuff) 

Sounp: (Sea Gulls —oars in locks. 
Wash water.’ 

Cast: (Commands in Spanish) 

Day: This is John Daly in a ship’s 
boat rowing toward land with a short- 
wave portable transmitter on my back 
—land that was first sighted at two 
o'clock this morning by Rodrigo de Tri- 
ana, look-out on the Pinta. Before me, 
glistening in the sun, stretches a fine 
coral beach. Behind it are trees —per- 
haps the park of some nobleman’s es- 
tate. I see no signs of habitation yet. 
No houses. No people on the beach. But 
we're still some way off . .. (excited) 
I see a man! The first man of the Indies! 
He’s come out from the trees. Now 
others come running. Dozens of them. 
They stream down to the water's edge. 
Many of them are richly dressed, tight- 
fitting garments of red and blue and — 
(checks himself) Wait! We're closer 


now and—(dismayed) They're not 
dressed at all! What I mistook for clothes 
was paint! The men are painted every 
color of the rainbow but — otherwise 
they haven’t got a stitch on. The natu- 
ral color of their bodies is brown — 
light brown. They — 

Sounp: (Boat grates against sand) 

Day: Our boat’s touched bottom! 
Just a minute and Ill — 

Sounp: (Splash) 

Day: (Triumphant) My feet are on 


. ground —the earth of the Indies. I’m 


wading ashore. A man of the Indies 
rushes forward. He’s smiling —holding 
out his hand. (Calls) Greetings, friend. 
Greetings from Europe! — 

Native: (Says something in native 
dialect. Other natives join in.) 

Day: I can’t understand. ...Oh, 
there’s Luis de Torres, our official in- 
terpreter. (Calls) Seftor Torres, what 
are these people saying? 

Torres: | have never heard this 
tongue before. 

Day: What! 

Torres. These are not people of the 
Indies. The people of the Indies are 
civilized. They wear clothes as we do. 
These people are savages. 

Dary: Evidently the sailors agree 
with Sefior Torres. They're staring in 
amazement — and honestly, it’s a bit of 
a shock. But if they aren’t, what are 
they? 

(Roll of drum) 

Cast: (Cries of Almirante!) 

Day: The Admiral’s come ashore. 
In front of him goes the Royal Stand- 
ard, carried by Don Rodrigo. Behind 
him walk the Pinzon Brothers, Martin 
and Vicente, Captains of the Pinta and 
Nifia. . . . The Admiral takes the stand- 
ard and plants it in the sand. He looks 
across the beach and to the forest be- 
yond, surveying his domain. . . . He 
kneels. A hush has fallen on the crowd. 
Even the natives seem to know some- 
thing important is happening. The Ad 
miral bends to kiss the sand. . . . Now 
he speaks. 

Cotumsus: In the name of the most 
Christian and exalted King and Queen 
of Spain, I take possession of this is- 
land, and name it — after our Savior 
who has shown us the way hither — San 
Salvador! 

Daty: (Fades) This is a moment 
that will never be repeated in history. 
Never again may mortal men hope to 
recapture the amazement, the wonder 
of this October day of 1492 — 

Man: (Echo) SAN SALVADOR - 
OCTOBER 12, 1492 -COLUMBUS 
DISCOVERS AMERICA. 

Anncr: You have been listening to 
“CBS IS THERE.” “CBS IS THERE” 
is produced and directed for Columbia 
by Robert Lewis Shayon who wrote to- 
night’s broadcast in collaboration with 
William Morwood. 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Approved by the CAA... Mar 





tin 2-0-2 approved by the Civil 





te 
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Administration ... the recommendation of CAA’s Type Certification Board 
that the CAA Washington Office issue a type certificate to the 2-0-2 means 
that this advanced new airliner has been given the okay of the U. S. Gov- 


ernment .. 


. that its great speed, comfort and dependability will be avail- 


able to airline passengers now! Delivery of the first of Northwest Airlines’ 


fleet of Martin 2-0-2’s has been made. 





Flying Backward . . . Of the more 
than 600 passengers who flew back- 
ward in the reversed seats of the Air 
Transport Command's C-54's, 96% 
preferred to fly that way. Women 
were 100% in favor of the arrange- 
ment. Main reason . . . better view. 
Tests were made on ATC’s Washing- 
ton, D. C., to San Francisco run. 
Results are being given careful study 
by airline operators and may result 
in some radical changes in airliner 
seating arrangement. 
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Air Travel 52% of Pullman .. . 
\ir travel reached a new high in its 
omparative position with Pullman 
travel, as figures for May show. 
Scheduled domestic airlines reported 
52.8% as many travelers as did the 
Pullman Company. The ratio of air 
to Pullman travel has climbed stead- 
ily and sharply since January. 


— 


Loaded with Safety . . . About 
24% of the modern airliner’s poten- 
tial payload is consumed by built-in 
afety features. This large percentage 
is made up of radio, electronic and 
nechanical equipment, which pro- 
vide the airliner with communica- 
tion facilities, landing and naviga- 
tional aids, necessary for: safe, effi- 
cient Operation. 


Five a Minute . . . During their 
1946 foreign and domestic opera- 
tions, U. S. scheduled airlines made 
a record total of 2,474,700 take-offs 
and landings. This is an average of 
almost five take-offs or landings 
every minute of the year 1946. 
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A Good Investment . . . Since 
1918, the Post Office Department has 
received 484 million dollars from the 
sale of airmail stamps. This is 94% 
of the total amount invested by our 
Government in airmail service. 








World's Largest Amphibian .. . 
Shown here making a jet-assisted 
take-off is the Martin PBM-5A, the 
world’s largest amphibian. Sister 
ship of the famous Mariner flyin 

boats, the PBM-5A was designed sm 
built by Martin for our Navy. Be- 
cause of their exceptional amphibi- 
ous abilities they will be used in 
air-sea rescue operations. On land or 
sea these 30-ton Martin amphibians 
get airborne faster with JATO. 


Aeronautics 


Many Special Features . . . comm- 
bine to make the speedy Martin 
2-0-2 America’s top twin-engine air- 
liner. Included are tricycle landing 
gear for always level ike, reversible 
pitch propellers for backing, thermo- 
statically controlled cabin for even 
temperature, the new Martin airfoil, 
flexible Mareng fuel cells, automatic, 
propeller-feathering system, luxuri- 
ous appointments, wide, comfort- 
able seats, full-view windows and 
soundproof cabin. These and other 
new features assure passengers travel- 
ing in the modern Martin 2-0-2 of a 
smoother, quieter, pleasanter ride at 
speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than on 
ordinary twin-engine planes. 
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Great Guns ... Here, high-speed 
movies are being taken of the action 
of a newly designed Martin turret. 
Later the film will be projected at a 
slow speed enabling Martin engi- 
neers to study the action in detail. 
Martin was the largest builder of 
acrial turrets during the war and 
now Cafries On continuous research 
and development in this field. Other 
advanced research projects being 
carried on by Martin include: rock- 
etry, electronics, guided missiles, 
rotary wing aircraft, new methods of 


propulsion, plastics and advanced- 
design aircraft. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Name 


Address 


Ee ee Lone State..........3-8SM 

























































































































































































THE PRINCE AND HOSTESSES. Photo 
at left shows Prince Nawal Ibu Ab- 
dul Aziz of Saudi Arabia chatting 
with girls of Bayside (Long Island) 
High School during his visit there 
last June. The girls are Dot Billings, 
16, at left; Matina Pappas, 16, up- 
per right; and Helen Wilhelm, 15. 


Saudi Arabia 


(Continued from page 9) 


will be built. The Arabian American Oil 
Company will build a modern highway 
running parallel to the 1,200-mile pipe- 
line. 


MECCA AND MEDINA 
In Saudia 


shrines of the 


Arabia are the two great 
Moslem faith — Mecca 
ind Medina. Mecca was the birthplace 
* Mohammed, Medina is where he is 
buried. For further explanation of the 
Moslem or faith, see 
theme article on Palestine in the Sept. 
22 Junior Scholastic. ) 

Each year thousands of pilgrims of 
ill Moslem countries visit these holy 


Mohammedan 


cities. The money they spend on these 
pilgrimages is the Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment: second largest source of in- 
come, 

Saudi Arabians also make the trip to 
Mecca and Medina, for they, too, are 
Moslems 

About half the Saudi Arabians are 
wandering shepherds and goat herders, 
having no fixed homes. 

There are few large cities. The largest 
cities are Mecca (80,000 people); Me- 
dina (30,000 people); Jidda (40,000 
people) ; and Rivadh (30,000 people). 


KING IBN SAUD 

King Ibn Saud’s full name is Abdul 
Aziz ibn Abdul Rhaman ibn Faisal ibn 
Saud. 

The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was 
organized by Ibn Saud, Over the last 
half-century he has united many small 
states to form one large kingdom. 

In 1901, when he was 20 years old, 
Ibn Saud seized Riyadh and the terri- 
tory around it. Riyadh is in a region 
called the Nejd. Ibn Saud became the 
Sultan of Nejd. His title was changed 
to King in 1927. 

With the help of the Wahhabis, the 
people of the Nejd, Ibn Saud was able 
to defeat his rivals and add more lands 
to his sultanate.* 

West of the Nejd is a region called 
Hejaz. Before World War 1, Hejaz, as 
well as parts of northern Arabia, be- 
longed to Turkey. During the war, the 
ruler of Hejaz, Husein Ibn Ali, drove 
out the Turks. 

Ibn Saud and Husein Ibn Ali were 
bitter 1924, Ibn Saud’s 
Wahhabis invaded the Hejaz.. Husein 
Ibn Alj fled. Ibn Saud became King of 
Hejaz. 

Finally, in 1932, Ibn Saud united the 
Kingdoms of Nejd and Hejaz into the 
Kingdom ot Saudi Arabia. 


enemies. In 


* Means word is defined on page 20. 


YEMEN 

One of the two newest members of 
the United Nations is the tiny Arab 
Kingdom of Yemen. The other is Pakis. 
tan, the Moslem gation in India. 

Yemen is south of Saudi Arabia, in 
the heel of the Arabian boot, It is 
75,000 square miles in size. 

Unlike Saudi Arabia, Yemen is not a 
desert. In late summer there are heavy 
rains. The land is mountainous. 

Yemen’s capital is Sana, 12,500 
miles above sea level. Sana has a popu- 
lation of 25,000. 

Yemen’s entire population is 3,500, 
000. Most Yemenites are Moslems. 
Among the others are 50,000 Jews. 

Farming is Yemen's chief industry. 
Coffee heads the list of farm crops 
Other main crops are wheat, barley 
and millet. 

Coffee from Yemen is _ famous 
throughout the world. It is better 
known as Mocha coffee, because it is 
grown around the city of Mocha. 

Sheep and goats graze on Yemen s 
grassy plateaus. Wool and goat skins 
are the biggest exports, next to coffee 

Yemen is a kingdom under the rule 
of King Imam Yahia. The people have 
little voice in their government. 

Yemen will celebrate its fourteenth 
birthday as an independent kingdom 
next February 11. 





Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





OF TOMORROW 





James Mariol, age 16, of McKinley School, Canton, Ohio, is the boy pic- 
tured on our front cover and. is among the group in the photo above. These 
four boys won college scholarships for having designed model cars judged 
best in their respective sections of the country in the 1947 Fisher Body Crafts- 
men’s Guild competition. Each winning car is shown in front of its designer. 
Left to right: Charles Jordon, 19, of Whittier, Calif., now a student at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; James Mariol, our “cover boy”; Philip Rauth, 
14, of St. Joseph’s H. S., York, Neb.; and Donald Stumpf, 19, a graduate 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Technical H. S. Are you interested in enrolling in the 1948 
Fisher Body Craftsmen’s Guild competition? If so, write to the Guild, General 
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How many times 


did you 








I. Election day comes only once a year. 
Yet you “vote” many times every day. For, 
each time you buy a bar of soap or a loaf 
of bread or a necktie—or anything at all— 
you cast a “vote” in favor of some product 
or service Over a competing product or 
service, 











2. To win your votes, America’s manu- 
facturers are kept constantly on the jump 
to give you better and better goods at lower 
and lower prices. That’s what businessmen 
call “competition” —and it’s the best system 
ever devised to boost the well-known “‘stand- 
ard of living.” 





3. What happens when any manufacturer 
tries to skimp on the quality of his products 

-or boosts his prices too high? You know 
the answer! You simply “vote” for some 
other manufacturer’s products. That’s how 
competition forces the profiteer back into 
line —or out of business. 


Ni arionat , OF a 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N.Y. 


“vote today? 


4. So you see, in the long run it’s really 
you—not the manufacturer or the retailer 

-who sets the size of prices and profits. 
And the firms that do the best job of com- 
peting for your “votes” are the ones that 
stay in business —and grow! 


PRODUCTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


PRICES 





5. When a firm grows—thanks to your 
“votes” —it produces and sells more goods. 
This means it can get along with a smaller 
profit per unit—and sell at still lower prices. 
This in turn attracts still more customers. 
That’s how competition works constantly 
to boost production and reduce prices. 











6. And even part of the profit you “vote” 
to well-managed firms finds its way back 
to you in the form of better living. For the 
reasonable profits of industry pay for re- 
search and expansion to develop new prod- 
ucts, better products, more jobs—and greater 
security for everyone. 








Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 
a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! eens 
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Periods at Work 


Here is a story. Put periods in the 
proper places so that the story makes 
sense. After each period start the 
next word with a capital. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Near my home there is an old, 
shabby house nobody has lived in 
it for twenty years many people say 
they have seen mysterious lights in 
the house at night they say the house 
is haunted 

One day my brother dared me to 
go into the haunted house alone 

I felt very Wave until I,stood in 
front of the old house the door was 
half open shutters were swinging 
and creaking in the wind the tall 
grass near the house swished against 
the shingles 

I went slowly up the path and 
into the house inside it was dark amd 
still I walked slowly from one room 
to another the rooms were dusty 
broken furniture lay on the floors 

Then J began to hea: noises boards 
creaked something wailed a chain 
clanked 

My spine tingled my hands were 
cold and wet I was scared 

Suddenly, as I stood in the hall 
wondering whether to go upstairs, 
there was a loud yell from the kitchen 
my brother ran past me and out the 
front door then I knew my brother 
had been making the noises 

But I wondered what had scared 
him I rustle behind me 
something touched my leg whatever 


heard a 


has scared my brother was after me 
then I heard a soft purr 1 looked 
down and saw a small gray kitten 
its noises had scared my brother 

I picked up the kitten and went 
out of the house my brother was 
waiting outside when he saw what 
had frightened him, he was ashamed 

And that was how we got our gray 
cat, Ghostie 


censor 
senator 
centaur 


mermaid 
“me}Ue0 B-g :4emsUy 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Bedouin (BEHD-oo-ihn). An Arab 
who lives in the deserts of Arabia, 
Syria, or North Africa. He has no fixed 
home and wanders about from place 
to place. 

dromedary (DROM-e-dehr-ih. Pro- 
nounce the o as in not). The one- 
humped Arabian camel. The two- 
humped camel is the Bactrian camel. 

geologists (jee-OLL-o-jihsts). Per- 
sons skilled in geology. Geology is a 
science which deals with the history of 
the earth as recorded through its rocks. 

modernize (MOD-uhr-nize. Pro- 
nounce the o as in not). To make mod- 
ern; bring up to present standards. 
(RO-buht). A machine that 
does the work of humans with what 
seems to be human intelligence. From 
the Czech robota meaning “forced ser- 
vice.” 

sultanate (SUHL-tan-ate. Pronounce 
the a in tan as in sat). The territory of 
a sultan. A sultan is a ruler of a Mos- 
lem state. 

versatile 


robot 


(VUHR-suh-tihl). Able to 
do many things well. From the Latin 
versare meaning “to turn around.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 
(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Jidda (JIHD-uh). 

Hejaz (heh-JAHZ). 

Medina (may-DEE-nuh). 

Riyadh (re-YAHD). 

Sana (sah-NAH). 

Saudi Arabia (sah-OO-de uh RAY- 
bih-uh). 

Ibn Saud (ihbn sah-OOD). 

Yemen (YEHM-ehn). 

Aden (AH-dehn). 

Kuwait (koo-WITE or ko-WATE). 

Mocha (MO-kuh). 


Each contribution to “Junior Writers” 
must be signed by your teacher, saying 
that it is your original work. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The Train Ride 


GOT on the train to Milfeld. I put 

down my luggage by my seat and 
watched the scenery pass by. 

I must have dozed off, for suddenly 
I felt someone tugging at my sleeve and 
saying, “Wake up or the train will 
leave without you.” 

When I opened my eyes I found 
next to me a little mouse who wore 
a hat with “Conductor” written on it 

“What train?” I asked. 

“Why, the train to Brandt’s Hollow.” 

“I don’t want to go to Brandt's 
Hollow.” 

“Then why did you buy the ticket?” 
asked the mouse. He held up a piece 
of paper with “Ticket— One Way” 
scrawled on it. 

Before I had a chance to say anything 
more, an ear-splitting shriek filled the 
air. 

“Quick — run or the train will leave 
without us!” shouted the mouse. We 
ran and ran and ran. 

Finally, we reached the train. There 
were animals of all sorts and sizes 
getting on the train. I had to sit with a 
grumpy old bear who kept grumbling 
about the train being fifteen years late 
From him I got the idea that the trains 
were always coming in a little late. 

Another ear-splitting shriek filled the 
air and the train started. The ride was 
bumpy and the whistle was shrieking 
so often that it nearly drove me crazy 
I was very glad to see the porter flying 
through the car (he was a crow, you 
see) selling ear plugs. I bought some 
but they didn’t do any good. Final) 
the whistle stopped. 

Across the aisle two storks were 
talking about how many babies had 
been born since January. They couldn't 
agree so finally an owl who taught at 
Owlton University settled the matter. 

In front of me some trade rats were 
trading. 

Suddenly the whistle shrieked so 
loudly that I fell back in my seat. The 
last thing I heard was the old bear 
saying that this train should have been 
in Brandt’s Hollow seven-fiftieths of a 
second ago and then I fell asleep. 

When I awoke I found myself on a 
regular train coming into the outskirts 
of Milfeld. 


Jack Anderson, 7th Grade 
Dover Street School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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6. A rule of justice, , —_ — 


9. To fold under 


10. A song of joy ..... 





FUN parade 


What's His Age? 
When the insurance agent asked Mrs. 


Smith the age of her husband she said 
his age was represented by the figures 


f her own age reversed. 
“He is older than I am,” she con- 


tinued, “and the difference between 


ur ages is one eleventh of their sum.” 
How old is Mrs. Jones? 
~ 


Magic Word 
What word in the English language 


has all the letters in these three words: 


IN MAGIC TALE 


Riddle-de-dee 


1. How many balls of string would 


reach from here to the moon? 


2. In killing which animal do you 


spill your own blood? 


3. How many boiled eggs can a man 


eat on an empty stomach? 


Found Within the States 


You can find most anything within 


the states. Listed below are 12 defini- 
tions of words that are found in the 
names of various states. The dashes 
represent the completed word in a cer- 
tain state. For example, No. | calls for 
a 4-letter word meaning “not sweet.” 
rhe dots represent the other letters in 
the name of the state. 


1. Not sweet... ee 
* Mineral substance ee ee 
3. A girl’s name. . sien ‘ini annals Tales 
SO Oe ee ~~ 
5S. Fere part of the leg . . — —— —— —— 





7. A hue — er 
8. A lyric poem , , — - oan 








— 


What Makes Ill Will? 
What letter of the alphabet makes ill 


will? 


Answers 


“M OH] LL IPAM TI S2xDIN IY 
PuUr'JOH VD yynos pure YHON-OT “AYOOAL 


“U9eX-6 “purlisE ACMOY-8 “Opeyo TOO 


‘AVMVTPC-9 ““ONTHSPM-S Rr 


NVA TASU49d-F “VNVIGUI-€ ““OsqYyO-Z 
NMOSSIN-T “S97D7S ay) UIYRAY punoy 


‘Ayduia aq JaZuo| 


OU P[NOM YORUIO}S SIY 9UO YSH} JY} Bure 
Ine asneoeq ‘auQ-¢g ‘oynbsop-zZ ‘ysnoue 
suo] B12M PW FI ‘VUO-] ‘aap-ap-apppry 


"eoneusIUuy “‘psony I2F0jpy 
‘PS ‘a8y SIH SgDYM 












Edited by 
peoning b 
eld, line and center plays . . 





- + - because oatmeal scores highest of all 
natural cereals in vital stamina elements! 


Rugged physical STAMINA is every athlete’s chief ally, agree the 


nation’s famous coaches! Now here’s exciting 


news: Simply by enjoy- 


ing delicious Quaker Oats daily, you can help yourself get the very 
elements that produce stamina and solid muscle! Oatmeal brings more 
Protein, Vitamin B,, Food-Energy and Food-Iron than any other 
natural cereal. For sparkling vitality and all-impor- 


tant stamina, make Quaker Oats a big part of your 


training program, too! 


g@? brand new 1947 
32-page booklet 
“HOW TO STAR IN FOOTBALL” 


SEND NO MONEY! 


“Fritz” Crisler, Michigan University coach! Special section on punting and 
y Sid Luckman, star of world champion Chicago Bears! Formations, back- 
. complete with diagrams, by 13 of America’s famous 


coaches. Yours for just one trademark from a Quaker or Mother’s Oats package. 
Order now! 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT YOURS 
AT SLASHED PRICES! 


ufiet enclosed with book 
will tell you how to get 
ll asketball, boxing 


r é ba 
and baseball equipment at 
ices! Don't miss 















































Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 


gain athletic equipment. 
from package of Quaker 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Please send me brand new 1947 edition, “How To 
Star in Football”, with enclosed pamphlet on bar- 


I enclose one trademark 
or Mother’s Oats. 


eee eee eee ew eeaeeseeeeeeeen 

















































































































































































































Perfectly Frank 


AY back in 1938, when you could 
Wei get a perfectly good ice cream 

soda for a dime, I spent my sum- 
mer vacation wandering from coaching 
school to coaching school. 

Know what a coaching school is? It’s 
a place — any place — where coaches 
get together to learn how the more fa- 
mous college coaches teach their sys- 
tems of football or basketball. 

I visited about ten of these punt- 
and-pass factories and met at least 500 
buffalo-shouldered coaches. But one 
fellow kept popping up wherever I 
roamed, It got to the point where I be- 
gan looking for him under beds and 
between shower curtains. 

Although just a young assistant coach 
at Fordham University, he had a lec- 
ture schedule fuller than a brush man 
(yuk, yuk). He knew his stuff — no 
question about it. He described his 
clearly and thoroughly. And 
when he had finished lecturing, the 
bloodhounds would surround him and 


theories 


When Scholastic Magazines had Frank Leahy 
(arrow) demonstrate a lineman’s charge eight 
years ago, neither we nor Frank had any idea 
he would day b head coach at 
Notre Dam 





yelp question after question at him. 

That’s how I became acquainted 
with Frank Leahy. In the years that 
followed, we became pretty good 
friends. He used to drop into the office 
now and then, and I even persuaded 
him to write two articles for Scholastic 
Coach, the Scholastic magazine for 
coaches. 

I was not the only one Frank im 
pressed that summer. Carl Snavely, the 
famous North Carolina coach, was an 
other. When Carl returned to North 
Carolina that fall, he received an offer 
to become head coach at Boston Col- 
lege. He couldn't accept it, but he did 
recommend Frank for the job. 

And that’s how Frank Leahy became 
a head coach. It was a great break for 
both Boston College and Frank. His 
record in the city of the world’s finest 
baked bean is known to all — 20 games, 
19 victories. 

That’s when Notre Dame entered 
the picture. The Fighting Irish, hard 
up for a coach, decided that no one 
but Frank would do. Leahy wanted the 
job, too. Notre Dame was the most fa- 
mous football school in the land, and 
Frank himself was an old Notre Dame 
man. The combination was a natural. 

The rest is history. Frank has now 
been N. D. coach for four years. (He 
spent two years in the armed forces.) 
His record is the best in the land. Look 
at it: 
School 
Boston Coll. 
Boston Coll. 
Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 


Year Won lost Tied Pet. 

1939 9 1 .900 
1940 iW 0 1.000 
1941 0 1.000 
1942 7 2 778 
1943 9 1 900 
1946 8 0 


1.000 
Total 52 4 4 .929 
Some record, eh? What’s more, Frank 

is going to keep winning for a long 


Notre Dame 


time. The Fighting Irish campus is 
alive with giants, and more are coming 
in all the time. They all want to play 
for Leahy and Notre Dame. 

The *ouchdown professor is a tall, 
handsome guy, as Irish as corned beet 
and cabbage. He was born in O'Neill, 
Nebraska, just 39 years ago. But he 
was raised in Winner, South Dakota. 
At Central High he won letters for three 
years in football, baseball, and basket- 
ball. 

The Leahys then moved to Omaha, 
Nebraska, where Frank again won 
three letters, captaining all three teams. 

After graduating from high school, 


Here’s the way Notre Dame football looks to- 
day. Leahy’s All-American quarterback, Johnny 
Lujack, is shown pivoting in the T formation 


Frank wavered between turning p 
fighter or going to Notre Dame. Ai 
after-dinner talk by N. D.’s famous 
coach, Knute Rockne, decided the issu 

Frank entered Notre Dame in 1927 
He was elected president of the fres! 
man class and playee frosh football. A» 
a sophomore in 1928, he got into ty 
or three games. The following year | 
was shifted from center to tackle ai 
starred on the unbeaten team that wor 
the national championship. 

A knee injury in 1930 kept him out 
all season. It was the big break of his 
life. He helped Rockne with the lin 
coaching and spent as much time 
possible watching Rockne and his as 
sistants coach the ends and backs. 

After receiving his degree in physi 
cal education (1931), Leahy moved ! 
Georgetown U., as line coach. His li: 
made such an impression on “Sleep 
Joe Crowley, the Michigan State coac! 
that “Sleepy” hired him in 1932. 

When Crowley moved to Fordha 
in 1933, Leahy went with him, Ther 
he prodiiced the famous Seven Blocks 
of Granite, the line which kept Ford 
ham from defeat on all but two occa 
sions in 1935-36-37. 

—HerMan L. Masin, Sports Edito' 
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Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Photo by Phil Hoole Bickner, Orlando, Fila. 
Zeiss Ikon camera. 


Boats in the Chesapeake. Photo by Robert 
Cooper, Greenbelt School, Greenbelt, Md. 
Taken with a Brownie; flash. 


The Nation’s Capitol. Photo by George Scott, 
Sheep School, Elizabeth City (N. C.) High 
School. Taken with a Baby Brownie. 





SHUTTERBUGS, MARCH ON! 


Besides sending in your pictures for this 
Shutterbug column, why not enter your very 
best picture in the National Scholastic Pho- 
tography Awards? Before you do anything 





You've read the rules. Here’s your chance 
to see them in the movies. Wilson is just 
releasing a new film “Basketball by-the- 


Code,” 


and it’s a firecracker. Here’s a 


30-minute program which takes in those 
key rules and play situations and pre- 
sents them in a manner more entertain- 
ing than your favorite cartoon. Every 
official of basketball who’s seen it, calls 


it the best ever. . 


_— 


Close-up from movie reveals com- 
mon violation. Defense attempts 
to prevent field goal while the ball 
is ringing hoop. Violation is com- 
mitted when defensive player hits 
ball as it touches the hoop. 


This picture from the movie shows 
the start of a common (legal) 
screen play. As No. 4 makes a 
quick break, No. 7 screens out the 
opposition, allowing the man with 
the ball sufficient room to shoot 
or dribble. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


. and you will, too! 


Another typical foul you'll see in 
this movie consists of offensive 
charging. You'll notice that just as 
A shoots, he pushes B away from 
him ... thus, the foul is charged to 
the shooter and the field goal does 
not count if made. 








Ask your coach to arrange a 
showing for your team. He 
can obtain the film through 
any of the following: 





Executive Officer, State High 
School Athletic Association. 


The National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Official Sports Film Service,7 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


\ 


This film is endorsed by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, and the National 
Basketball Rules Committee. 





*Film jointly sponsored by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
and General Mills 








fA FN eS ON TES SC tee eee. 





Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 


cbout it, however, you should send for the 
official rules booklet. Write for one to Scho- 
lastic Photography Awards, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. No charge. 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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‘Citizenship Quiz & 


These 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


1. ARAB MATCH 


Match each of the names in the col- 
umn at the left with its correct de- 
scription in the column at the right. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 40 


1. Mocha a. Saudi Arabian port 

b. One of two king- 
doms united to 
form Saudi Ara- 
bia 

c. Capital of Yemen 

d. British colony in 
southern part of 
Arabian penin- 
sula 

e. Desert 
er 

f. City in Yemen, ta- 
mous for its cof- 
tee 

g. Capital of 

Arabia 
Saudi Arabian 
center 

i. King of Yemen 

j. Saudi Arabian of 
the Nejd region 


__2. Aden 
. Bedouin 
Riyadh 


Dhahran tont-chuvall. 


3}. Wahhabi 


Nejid 
Saudi 
Imam 
Yahia h. oil 
9. Jidda 


10. Sana 


My 


score 


2. PRICE PICTURE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Totai, 25 

1. What did our Government do dur- 
ing the war to make cure that each 
civilian got his fair share of foods? 

a. It stopped sending food abroad. 
b. It rationed scarce goods. 
ce. It bought up all farm crops and 


distributed them through O.P.A. 
2. What is one reason why goods 
were scarce after the war ended, while 
price controls were still in effect? 
a. Some manufacturers kept their 
products off the 


b. Workers refused to work long- 
er hours. 

c. The U. S. did not have enough 
ships to bring imports to this coun- 
try. 

3. What happens to the dollar when 
wages and prices go up? 

a. Its value goes up. 

b. Its value goes down 

c. Its value stays the same. 

4. When is there a shortage? 

a. When there are more goods for 
sale than the people want to buy. 

b. When there are less goods for 
sale than the people want to buy. 

c. When the amount of goods for 
sale and the amount of goods the 
people want to buy are equal. 

5. What happens to prices during 
a shortage? 

a. Nothing. 
b. Prices rise. 
c. Prices fall. 


My score 


3. CORRECTION PLEASE 


In each of the following sentences 
one word is wrong. Cross out that word 
and write the correct word in its place. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

1. In India fighting has broken out 
among Hindus, Sikhs, and Buddhists. 

2. A plane without a human pilot 
was flown from Newfoundland to 
France. 

3. Christopher Columbus gave the 
name, “America,” to the place where 
he first landed in the world in 
1492. 


new 
My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 

Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each, Total, 20. 





1. Name the two 
holy cities of this 
Arab land. Dots on this ship? 
map show location. - 


2. What famous poem was written about 


» 





4. This type of camel 
is called oe —— —— 








3. Who wrote the poem? 











My score 


My total score 


llow're you doing? 


You have been a guest for dinner 
at a friend’s home, where the mother 
cooked the meal and served it. After 
dinner is over the first thing you should 
do is to: 

A. Help to clear the table and carry 
the dishes to the kitchen. 

B. Just sit there, stacking your own 
dishes for the mother to carry out. 

C. Wait to see what the other young 
people do and then follow them. 

A is correct. When you reach the 
kitchen with the dishes, ask the mother 
where you should put them. Then offer 
to help wash or dry the dishés. You 
might not feel like doing this, but it 
is your social responsibility to help with 
some of this work. There are many» 
unpleasant tasks you may not fee! 
like doing that are easy to escape. It 
is completely up to you whether you 
meet your responsibility whether 
you dodge it. 


Worth Waiting For 


HE other day our town was full o! 

excitement. The Freedom Train cam: 
in and stopped for a three-day visit at 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Now Grand Central Terminal is a 
giant among railroad stations. It covers 
more area than two football fields. But 
it wasn’t big enough to hold all th 
people who wanted to board the Free 
dom Train. Police lined them up, fou: 
abreast, and the line zig-zagged all ove: 
the place. 

Next day we thought the crowd 
would be smaller, and we wouldn’t have 
to wait so long to get on the train. But 
it was the same sight — thousands of 
Americans of all ages and all national! 
origins, waiting patiently to take their 
turn through the train. 

We got a big thrill out of the though 
that wherever the Freedom Train goes 
Americans will eagerly welcome it and 
patiently wait their turn to see its pre 


cious cargo. 
— é —_——— 


or 














Descendants 


Pat: What will you do with all your 
money, Ned? 

Ned: I'll leave it to my children. 

Pat: But suppose you have no chil- 
dren. 

Ned: Then I'll leave it to my grand- 
children, 


Daverel Jenkins, Calahan (Fla.) Schoo! 


Little and Big 


Bill: What did the big hand say to 
the little hand? 

Jill: What? 

Bill: It said, “Ill be. around in an 


” 
hour. 
John Cope, Mayfield (Ohio) School 


Down with Him 


The boy got into the elevator and 
confidently said to the elevator man, 
‘Eleventh floor, please!” 

After the “supersonic” trip to the 
eleventh floor. the elevator man re- 
plies: “Here you are, son!” 

The boy rudely exclaims: “Don't call 
me ‘son!’ You're not my father!” 

Elevator man: “Didn't I bring you 
up?” 

anley Sperber, De Witt Clinton H. S., New York. N. ¥ 


Wonderful 


Patient: Doctor, will I be able to 
read when I get my glasses? 

Doctor: Indeed you will. 

Patient: Well, that’s fine. I never 
knew how to read before! 


Joel Stinson, Sand Lake, Michigan 


Knowledge Is Power 
“Where is Cleveland?” asked the 
teacher. 
“Cleveland’s in New York today,” de- 
clared a pupil, “and Bob Feller’s pitch- 
ing.” 


Charles Howse, Bolton H. 8 Alexandria. La 


Highway Robbery 


Jim: My wife has just run away with 
a man in my car! 
Dick: Great scott, man! Not your new 
! 
car! 


Joan Crawford, Williamston (S. C.) H. 8 


Joke of the Week 


Pete: Where’s Mike today? 

Jake: He’s in the hospital. 

Pete: In the hospital! What happened 
to him? 

Jake: Oh, he just came down a lad- 
der about ten minutes after someone 
had taken it away. 


Doris Matthews, Tewnesville (N. C.) H. &. 




















































YOUR DAD 
CAME ALONG 
IN THE NICK 





Copyright 1947, Nationa! Biscuit Company 
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Naas 
Youll reach for it, too/ 


-— One taste of that delicious, golden- 
7 good Nabisco Shredded Wheat and 
you’re bound to reach for more! It’s 
crunchy — it’s satisfying... with the 
hearty, he-man flavor of natural 
whole wheat. Enjoy it often with milk 
and fruit, with jam or syrup... 
have it hot or cold! Ask at the 
store for Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — the original Niagara 
Falls product. 











of the many fine foods 


< baked by Nabisco 
=e Nitional 
NABIS( BiScuit 
COmpany 
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Play Winning Foosball! 


Fons and Players Both Learn the Score With 


“EVERYBODY’S 
FOOTBALL” 


By Famous Coach and Sports 
Columnist 
Get next to football secrets 
thet make Sammy Baugh, 
Doc Blanchard, Glenn Dobbs 
and other stars so great! 
Better your game, learn the 
rules easily, get a whole set 
of great plays. Low Little, 
; famous Columbia coach who 
wrote the book's foreword 
says “You can coach a team 
out of ‘Everybody's 
ball’.” 
More than 150 charts and 
illustrations in color by Ted 
Drake; written by Maurice 
Dubofsky, Georgetown U. 
line coach, and Francis Stann, 
Washington Star sports col- 
umnist; complete with dia- 
grams of offensive and 
defensive formations; every 
basic play in football; all the 
rules; detailed index; gvar- 
anteed to improve your game 
or increase your enjoyment 
of football—or your money 
back after 10-day trial! 
Order now from American 
Publishing Co., 1825 K St., 
M. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Send check or money order 
fer $1.00. 


Says Sammy Baugh 
Redskin star: 
“Best football! book 
I've ever read for 
a clear, shortcut 
explanation. .. . 


Says Harry Wismer 
ABC Sportscaster: 
- » Most reada- 
ble football book 
ever written ... 
I recommend it to 
everybody.” 


Part of the Question- 
Answering index 
Advancing 

Blocked Kick 
Arms & Hands, 
Illegal Use of 
Beartrap 
Blocking 
Brush Block 
Bucks (Plays) 
Bullet Pass 
Clipping 
Crawling 

ross 
Checking 
Dead Ball 
Detensive 
Center Play 
Halt Spinner 
Lateral Pass 
Quick Kick 
efc., etc. 


Foot- 





HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QuIZ N24 


What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 

And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file a 
uiding mark 
Like lighted 
street signs 
after dark? 














Send today for new book about 
“ATOMIC ENERGY” 


and ‘The Wonders of Chemistry” 


Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 





Finest quailty, Over 300 artistic Nes 
for our attractive free cataleg y 
beaut tu! or rung ber your class or chek 

Dept. P, Moist Aris Ge. Rochester, B. T 





Old lronsides 


POSTAL event of unusual interest 

to U. S. history classes will occur 
on October 21. The-U. S. Frigate Con- 
stitution, better known as “Old Iron- 
sides,” will be 150 years old, and the 
Post Office Department will issue a 
3-cent commemorative stamp in honor 
of the event. (See cut below.) 

The Constitution was launched on 
October 20, 1797. She passed un- 
harmed through the wars with the Bar- 
bary powers. In 1812 under the com- 
mand ‘of Captain Isaac Hull, the ship 
fought a famous battle with the Guer- 
riere, an English frigate. The Consti- 
tution sank the English ship. 





This is the new Constitution stamp, designed 
by the naval architect Andrew H. Hepburn of 
Boston. The Constitution is shown running be- 
fore a light breeze. Down each side are draw- 
ings of the naval guns, 24-pounders, used on 
the Constitution during the War of 1812. 


The Constitution fought many other 
victorious battles. But in 1830 it was 
decided that the Constitution was un- 
seaworthy and ought to be destroyed. 

When Oliver Wendell Holmes heard 
this he wrote a poem called “Old Iron- 
sides” which began: 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky. 


This poem aroused the people of our 
country and they pleaded with the 
Navy to save the ship. So it was saved. 

In 1833 and again in 1877 the ship 
was reconditioned, and she has been 
kept seaworthy ever since. She lies at 
anchor in the Charlestown Navy Yard 
at Boston. 

The first sale of the stamps will be 
held on the deck of the Constitution 
on Oct. 21. There will be a special cere- 
mony, with Navy and Post Office offi- 
cials on deck. 

Would you like to have a first day 
cancellation of the Constitution stamp? 
If so, follow these instructions: 

Address an envelope to yourself, seal 


it, but do not place a stamp on it. Now 
address a larger envelope to “Postmas- 
ter, Boston, Mass.,” and put an ordinary 
3-cent stamp on. Also write on it thes: 
words: “First Day Cover, Constitution 
Stamp.” Now put your unstamped en 
velope (the one you addressed to your- 
self) in the larger envelope. Now, very 
important, place 3 pennies in the larger 
envelope. Be sure to wrap them care 
fully. The best way is to place the pen 
nies in a row on a piece of cardboard 
and bind them to the cardboard with 
adhesive tape. With your return en 
velope and money in the big envelope, 
and the big envelope properly ad 
dressed, mail it in time to reach Boston 
before Oct, 21. Send it air mail if you 


Jive-more than 300 miles from Boston 


— 


The air mail postage rate is 5 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

You may send more than one “first 
day cover” for yourself. But you must 
address each envelope to yourself and 
send 3 cents for each of them. 

The Constitution stamp will be on 
sale at postoffices throughout the coun- 
try on Oct. 22, or as soon thereafter as 
distribution will permit. 


cents per 





High C in the Tree 


A budding young soprano, making 
her first appearance in a concert, apolo 
gized for having a cold. She sang: “I 
will hang my harp on a high willow 
tre-ee-eee; I will hang up harp on a 
high willow tre--ee-eee,” each time 
breaking the high note down. Suddenly 
a voice came from the balcony: “Try 
hanging it on a lilac bush!” 

Sylvia J. Lovet, Raupp School, Lincoln Park, Mich 


Wings 

Tom: I'm no flyer. I even get sick 
when I lick an air mail stamp. 

Harry: Well, it doesn’t take long to 
learn to fly. Today an air cadet can get 
his wings in about five months. 

Tom: That's nothing. My uncle 
stepped out on Main Street and got his 
wings in thirty seconds! 

Mary Carr School, 


Armory St. Springfield, Mass 


Always Signal! 


Salesman: How did you come to have 
the accident with the used car we sold 
you? 

Buyer: I couldn't put my hand out 
when I was pushing it around the 


corner. 


Carolyn Brand, Edgewood School, Birmingham, Ale 








Mount photos, stamps, covers, Pe 
with complete visibility - removable & 
at will, Order of your dealer - or 

write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. GY, 4711 NM. Clark St., Chicage. =? oe 










quiz-word PUZZLE 









It takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
ond see how close you can come to the top 
score of 108. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in pupil edition. 


| 


. Small fruit that grows in Saudi Arabia. 


City where Mohammed is buried. 

Kingdom south of Saudi Arabia. 

American nation on the Equator. 

Abbr. for North Carolina. 

Citrus fruit. 

Loose, sleeveless garment worn by 
Arabs. 


. Contest among runners. 


Toward. 

Opposite of yes. 

Any male person. 

Abbr. for company. 

Length of time. 

Male descendant. 

Seaport in Yemen. 

Plays on stringed musical instrument. 
Moisture condensed from air. 


= 


One who discovers something. 
Within. 

Abbr. for Georgia. 

Birthplace of Mohammed. 
Large Australian bird. 

Give out cards. 

Arabian seaport on Red Sea. 
Province of southeast Saudi Arabia. 
Elaborate kind of architecture. 
Abbr. for northeast. 
Preposition showing where. 
Edge of garment. 


. Greek god of love. 


. Preposition 
3. Perform on stage. 
. King Ibn — — — — of Saudi Arabia. 


. Abbr. for hour. 
. Objective case of I. 


Abbr. for southwest. 


On the Head 


Father: You hammer nails like light- 
ning, son. 
Son: You mean I'm really fast? 


Father: No. I mean you seldom strike 


twice in the same place. 


Sharon Fessenden, Jefferson School, Seattle, Wash. 


Have You Heard? 


Have you heard the little moron who 


took his clock with him in an airplane 
so that he could see how time flies? 


Joann Sever, Palisade (Nev.) School 


27 


Not Good Enough 


Teacher: Johnny, use ‘asbestos’ in a 
sentence. 


Johnny: I do my work asbestos I can, 
Mary Malone, Penn Township School, Coburn, Pa 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Egypt; 6-pyramid; 8-trek; 9-try; 
ll-sew; 12-stir; 13-Nile; 14-apes; 15-cues; 18- 
ankh; 19-hire; 20-Dee; 23-pro; 24-earl; 25-obelisk; 
27-exist. 

DOWN: 1-Eyre; 2-grew; 3-yak; 4-p.m.; 5-tit- 
tle; 6-pts.; 7-dries; 10-yr.; 12-sip; 13-Nash; 15- 
Cairo; 16-unrobe; 17-eke; 19-h.p.; 20-dais; 21- 
erst; 22-elk; 24-Eli; 26-ex. 
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oR cle-facts 


NEW TELEPHONE HIGHWAYS FOR THE NATION’S BYWAYS 
















HITCH-HIKER 


The same wires that carry electric 
power can now carry telephone calls, 
too. It’s done with special equipment, 
of course. This new system helps us 
serve people living along power lines 
but far from a telephone line. 





e America has the finest telephone 





"PHONE ON THE RANGE 


On several ranches in the West, the 
_new rural radio-telephones are getting 
their first real “try-out.” With this 
new service, people in out-of-the-way 
places can call each other or any other 
‘telephone in the Bell System. 





POWER AUGERS 


for drilling pole holes. High-strength 
wires that double the distance between 
poles. Special plows that lay under- 
ground wire lines. These are among 
the developments that help us bring 
telephones to thousands of additional 
rural families each month. 


service in the world. Right now your 


Bell Telephone Company is hard at work providing service to everyone 
who wants it and making the service better for everyone. 
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lhet 9 Spot fr 3 Champion. 


Team captain . .. and behind in his classwork. His marks 


must improve or he won't be eligible for the big game. 
What a spot for a champion. 

And what a spot for an Underwood Champion! Put this 
speedy portable typewriter on his desk . . . and watch 

the words fly, 

It’s amazing . . . the speed you can develop with a little 
practice. And the Champion inspires better work... 

helps you make a better impression on your instructors. 
You'll have more leisure for sports . . . with a Champion at 
your finger tips. You'll win the admiration of friends 


© 194 
with your legibly-typed letters. You'll develop typing For illustrated, descriptive folder, write to: 


speed that will aid you in later business life. Underwood Corporation 
Dad will consider it a smart investment. Ask him to order Dept. S-2, One Park Avenue New York 16, N 


you an Underwood Champion . .. Now! Typewriters . .. Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 
: Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canaca 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
Undlerwo00d uv pewrirer LEADER OF THE WORLD 





Visually 
Yours 


RE schools showing more films? Fred 

Bauer of Modern Talking Picture 
Service says, “definitely, yes.’ He re- 
ports that schools bought almost half of 
the 60,000 projectors sold last year. Not 
nly that, but film bookings around the 
country have been increasing by as 
much as 200 per cent. Mr. Bauer also 
says damage to films is on the decline. 
Now a film can be expected to survive 
as many as 300 showings. 


Why doesn’t Martha do better work? 
Is she sick? To help you recognize and 
check ill health among your students 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has 
recently put out a film and a pamphlet. 
(he film, Teacher Observations of 
School Children (color, 18 min.) , would 
be good for a PTA or teachers’ meeting. 
What Teachers See, the pamphlet, is 
llustrated with color photographs. Both 

m Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Now you can rent Coronet Films. 
According to a release we just received, 
Coronet will make all its films available 
through selected distributors. The agen- 
ies are located all over the country. 
For the one nearest you, write Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 


Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Max J. Herzberg has written another 
study guide for Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, this time on “Unconquered.” Write 
\fPA at 25 West 43 St., New York. 


Have you seen our “Tools for Teach- 
rs” on page 15-T? Each week this fea- 
ture brings you selected lists of resource 
naterials to accompany speciai features 
in the Scholastic student editions. You 

ll notice that materials appear in ad- 
vance so you will have time to ask for 
the aids. If you like “Tools for Teach- 


rse,” won't you let us know? 


“Should the Government support a 
tional film center,” is a question that 
mgress when it next 
nvenes. For the past few years the 
ibrary of Congress has collected films 
it does books. The recent appropria- 
ns act stopped this project. At the 
ment the Library is handicapped 
en to preserve the 65,000 reels al- 
idy in its possession. Congress will 
ve to decide what is to become of 
is collection. At the same time, the 
brary hopes Congress will consider 
t.e whole film question. 


needs to face 


Are films any less important than 
books? To borrow books is easy, but 
people who use or study films are 
blocked at every turn by lack of central 
information and distribution facilities. 

We're taxpayers ourselves, and we 
hesitate to wish more expenditures on 
Congress. But the time has certainly 
come for a national clearing house of 
films and film information. Talk over 
this question in local meetings and let 
Congress hear your opinions, 


New Releases 


You can get a free filmstrip from the 
U. N., called, The United Nations at 
Work: The Secretariat. First of a series, 
the filmstrip is accompanied by mimeo- 
graphed lecture notes. Write Film Sec- 
tion, United Nations Dept. of Public 
Information, Lake Success, New York. 


March of Time has films on The 
F. B. 1., The American Teacher, and 
Germany in its latest Forum Edition 
releases, (See below for a review of 
The Rise and Fall of Nazi Germany.) 
March of Time has also released another 
of its “Specials.” This one, Nobody's 
Children, is on adoption. It illustrates 
both good and bad adoption practices. 


New Films We Have Seen 


THe Ris—E AND Fatt oF Nazi GEr- 
MANY. Prod. and dist. March of Time. 
sd. bé>w. 18 min. Rent from film libra- 
ries; for 3-year period from March of 
Time, New York. The story of Hitler’s 
Germany from the first broken treaty to 
the last stand in Berlin. The second part 
of the film deals with Allied occupation 
of Germany. Good for study of war and 
current problems; condensed history 
gives perspective on Germany. 


THERE WERE THREE MEN. Prod. and 
dist. Nat'l Cooperatives Inc., New York 
11. sd. col. 10 min. Rent or sale. Ike 
and Mike, ordinary people, form coop- 
eratives with other people like them- 
selves, in order to combat high prices. 
The story treatment with amusing ani- 
mation points up underlying reasons for 
cooperatives as cooperators see them. 
Good with high school students after 
preliminary study of cooperatives. 


Scene from There Were Three Men 


9-T 


Off the Press 


The Church Across the Street, by Regi- 
nald D. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1947. 258 pp., 
$2.50. 


Improvement of intercultural rela- 
tions rests upon increased understand- 
ing of the family who goes to the 
church across the street. Dr. Manwell, 
a scientist deeply interested in religion, 
and Mrs, Fahs, educational authority 
who has done experimental work on 
religious education, combine their tal- 
ents. They offer a dramatic history of 
religion in terms of leaders who found- 
ed denominations active in the United 
States today. Each biography intro- 
duces key factors in present activities 
and beliefs of the groups chosen. The 
style will capture the interest of high 
school students. It is a worthwhile con- 
tribution to intercultural relations. 


Puerto Rico, Photography by Charles E. 
Rotkin. Text by Lewis C. Richardson. 
U.S. Camera Publishing Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
144 pp. $3.50. 


The authors have captured the life of 
Puerto Ricans on films and have sur- 
rounded pictures with a text which does 
not mince words about the plight of the 
poverty-stricken people. All Puerto Ric- 
ans, say the authors, “are agreed that 
our present colonial status is morally 
degrading, economically untenable, and 
politically in direct contradiction to the 
great spirit of American democracy that 
we so dearly admire.” The background 
for discontent is documented by Mr. 
Richardson, a territory teacher for many 
years. His facts come to life through 
Mr. Rotkin’s camera, which was active 
during his war duty in Puerto Rico. 

The picture is not all black. In the 
section, “Together We Are Solving Our 
Problems,” we see land going to the 
people, new houses being built, indus- 
trialization proceeding. 

Education, says Mr. Richardson, still 
leaves much to be desired. It is compli- 
cated by the requirement that all sub- 
jects be taught in English 
foreign to the populace. 

High and_ teachers 
who desire a critical insight into the 
problems of an American territory in 
the Carribbean will find it in this book. 


a language 


school students 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 


Our NExtT (November 3): 
Howard L. Hurwitz throws light on 
“What to Teach About Russia.” Olive 
McHugh tells “How to Write for 
Radio.” See also previews of the Social 
Studies and English Teachers’ Conven- 
tions. 


ISSUE 








4 NEW Aids to Learning... 
ne a aN oan comm (-Yolaal late om 


4 NEW 
EBFILMS 


Bes any of these new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, and you'll quickly un- 
derstand the success of these classroom 


films as core curriculum material. 


Or, better still, observe an actual class- 
room showing. Notice the intense interest 
of the pupils as they absorb reliable in- 
formation in an all-absorbing way. Listen 
to their keen observations and eager ques- 
tions leading to further reading and study 
following the film. You will see how 
EBFilms help good teachers become better 


teachers. 


EBFilms are produced in collaboration 
with eminent educators for use by educa- 
tors. They have but one objective: to as- 
sist teachers in imparting to students skills 
and facts as well as developing attitudes 
professionally regarded as an integral part 


of the regular school curriculum. 


3 EASY WAYS TO OBTAIN EBFILMS 
1. Lease-to-OWN Plan 
2. Cooperative Film Library Program 


3. EBFilms Supplementary Rental Plan 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND LIST OF ALMOST 300 EBFILMS 


WOOL. The complete story of woo! from the sheep 
ronch to finished sweaters. An excellent addition 
to the widely proised EBFilms Series on common 
ogricultural and industrial products. Reloted 
EBFilms thot belong in your film library: Paper; 
Bread; Milk; Cotton; Making Shoes; Moking Cot- 
ton Clothing 


BUILDING A HOUSE. The octue! construction of o 
home is presented so skillfully in this EBFilm thet 


very small youngsters outy get a clear ideo of = 


this complicoted process. Related EBFilms for your 
library: Making Shoes; Moking Cotton Clothing 
Paper; Cotton; Making Books 


LIVE TEDDY BEARS. The cure ance of the strange 
little Australian beer (Koole) delight smal! pupils 
while greatly extending their scope of interest 
and ee Related Films you should own: 
Elephants; Animals of the Zoo; Block Beor Twins; 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit; Gray Savirrel; 
Goots; Horse; Three Little Kittens: Common Ani- 
mals of the Woods 


DRAWING WITH A PENCIL. The eminent artist, 
Kevutsky, ofter making preliminary sketches, se- 
lects his pref ph @ ch i 
drowing of a shingle-ond-stone lodge. A 

and instructive technical demonstration. Related 
Films for your library: The Making of a Mural®; 
Painting Reflections in Water® ; Brush Techniques®; 
Pottery Making; Plastic Art; Modern Lithegrapher. 


*Color films 








Teachers’ Choice 


Here’s EFLA again — our list of recent 
16 mm. films evaluated by members of 
the Educational Film Library Association 
These films have been reviewed by com 
mittees of teachers and film librarians 
Their evaluations will lead you to a variet) 
of films for your classroom. Of course, yo 
will want to preview these films yourself 
before using them, to make sure they meet 
your needs. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclusiv: 
to members) and other information on 
EFLA, you, your school board, or you 
local film library may write to Emily Jones 
Educational Film Library Association 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

Some of these films have been 
tioned previously in Scholastic Teacher 
Their titles are followed by the date on 
which they were annotated. Symbols indi 
cate recommended grade level: e-elemen 
tary, j-junior high, s-senior high, c-college 
a-adult. Distributors are given below, but 
film libraries will often have prints. 


men 


How a Birt Becomes a Law: Prod. and 
dist. Pictorial Films, Inc., New York City 
sd. bérw. 15 min. Sale or rent. Social stud 
ies. (j,s) How a bill is prepared, who sees 
it, and what happens to it in order for it 
to become a law. Function of Congres 
sional committees and legislative and exe: 
utive branches of the Government. 

INVITATION TO THE Nation. Prod 
Byron, for Washington Bd. of Trade. Dist 
Am. Film Services, Inc., Wash., D. C. sd 
col. 10 min. Sale or rent. Social studies 
(i,s) George Washington acts as narrator 
guide on a tour of present-day Washington 
which ties history to the nation’s capital 
today. 

Ir’s Att Yours. Prod. Pocket Books 
Teen-Age Book Show. Dist. Willard Pi: 
tures, New York City. sd. béw. Sale 
Books, libraries, reading. (j,s) February 
17, 1947. 

Lever-Ace. Prod. and dist. Shell Oil Co 
New York City. sd. b&w. 22 min. Free 
Science, social studies. (s,c,a) March 17 
1947. 

PoLann. Prod. Julien Bryan. Dist. Inter- 
national Film Foundation. sd. bérw. 20 
min. Sale International understanding 
(i,s,c,a) Good story of social, economi 
and political forces that have created P 
land. Points to Poland’s future. For discus 
sion. Excellent. 

Scenic SweDEN. Prod. Swedish Travel « 
Info. Bureau. Dist. Films of the Nations 
Inc., New York City. sd. b&w. 22 mii 
Sale. Social studies, travel, internationc 
understanding. (j,s,c) General travelog 
from south to north of Sweden with urban 
and rural scenes. Excellent. 

Seeps oF Destiny. Prod. U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, UNRRA. Dist. Films of thi 
Nations, Inc., and Ideal Pictures Corp. sd 
bérw. 20 min. Sale or rent. Social studi 
(j,s,c,a) Devastation in postwar Europe 
Shows how governments and specialists « 
operated to achieve UNRRA objectives 
Realistic approach, plea for relief. Exce!- 
lent. 

(Continued in November issue) 
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Listenin 





in October 


Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), S$ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Breadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


® SUNDAY 
*COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 a.m. ABC Sta. T. 





STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 





*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta. | 3 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta.  _T._ 
Panel discussion by experts on national ques- 
ons. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern, director and moderator 





INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m. CBS Sta. _T. 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
Pursuit of Happiness’ as exemplified in great liter- 
ture. Oct. 19, Leaves of Grass—Walt Whitman 





*SUNDAY STRINGS (J-S-A) 
12:15-12:45 p.m. ABC Sta. 2 








AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC Sta._ T 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and indus- 
try discuss problems facing America today and 
future. Reprints of discussions available. Spon- 
sors: American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, CIO, 
‘ational Grange, and U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 





PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. CBS Sta. ¥. 


ssues discussed by speakers who stress opposing 
ws, but seek common meeting ground. 





TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:36-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta. T._ 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 


ightens public opinion on questions of national 
1 international scope. 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC Sta. : 





Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nic issues. Reprints available. 
*HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 

2:30-3 p.m. NBC Ste. = 

ERRATA: See corrected listings of The Telephone 


Hour (NBC, Mon., 8:30-9 p.m.) and Boston Sym- 
Phony (ABC, Tues., 9:30-10:30 p.m.) 








SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 


11-T 


STORY BEHIND THE HEACUINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta._T. 


Under the auspices of the American Historical 
Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 





@ MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*X UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta. _T. 

MONDAY: U. S. Merchant Marine Academy. 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
WEDNESDAY: U. S. Marine Corps Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band. 
SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 


@ MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


**XNELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 











*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. 3. 





**X AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta._____T.— 
Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manual outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations. 





HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. Tt 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 
turing interviews with the day’s headliners. Co- 
Operative sponsorship. 


@ MONDAY 


LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of the rights of men as under- 
stood and practiced in the world today. 




















*CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 








*kKHOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. MBS Sta.____T. 


Adventure series shows scientific and logical 
foundation for happenings and stories that seem 
supernatural. Roger Elliott, “The Mystery Man,” 
demonstrates natural causes of unearthly phenom- 
ena. 





OUR FOREIGN POLICY (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. NBC Sta.——__T. 


Members of the State Department, Congress, and 
other branches of the Government discuss our for 
eign policy. Copies of scripts available 


*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. - 





THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta. Wisin 
New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful- 


ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyeor Tire 
and Rubber Co. 





**XTHOSE SENSATIONAL YEARS (S-A) 
7aee om. AC Se....l......... 
Major news events of past 25 years dramatized in 
music and dialogue. Quin Ryan, pioneer radio 
reporter, sets the scene. 
*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 


8-9 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 





THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. a 


Stage, screen, and radio performers star in plays 
from Broadway. Sponsor: U. S. Steel Corporation. 

















“Funny how kids will 
fight over a marble .. .” 


BOUNDARY LINES 


From all sections of the United 
States and from many countries 
in Europe lavish praise is being 
received for this dynamic 
unique color film on race rela- 
tions. 


If you have not already made 
a reservation for this ten minute 
stimulating film for your com- 
munity, MAKE YOUR RESERVA- 
TION TODAY WITH YOUR FILM 
RENTAL LIBRARY. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Bradway, New York, N. Y. 











12-T 


IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. t. 


News as seen J well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 








CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. MBS Sta. 7 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. | du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








* VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p.m. NBC _ Sta. ¥.. 








THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. _T. 


Donald Vorhees conducts the orchestra with 
world famous artists as guests. Sponsor: Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 





THE DOCTORS TALK IT OVER (S-A) 
10-10:15 p.m. ABC Sta. _T. 


Leading doctors present technical information on 








and good sportsmanship as by-products. Oct. 14, 
Windwagon Smith—Wilbur Schramm; Oct. 21, Moby 
Dick—Melville; Oct. 28, The Secret of the Porcelain 
Fish—Marjorie Evernden. 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 


\ 





YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Washington children interrogate members of 
Congress, department heads, and administrative 
leaders on work of Government. John Edwards, 
moderator 








AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 


8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 








Discussion of social, political, and economic is- 
sues uppermost in Americans’ minds. Outstanding 


medicine. Service to medical profession, but with authorities speak George V. Denny moderator. 


material of general interest. Milton Cross, inter- 


viewer. Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 
@ TUESDAY 9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta..——___T_____ 
*®*XTALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. School of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
Air) (J-S-A) sky, conductor; guest conductors, soloists. 








5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. v.. 


Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta—____T. 


Current national and international issues. Speak- 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
saieeenill leaders, whose names ore in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 











PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 
save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern dev- 
ble envelope Commencement Invitations and 
Personal Cards which are priced consider- 
ably lower than other companies. Full infor- 


LABOR U. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. f 


Labor news, dramatizations and interpretations 
of labor and management problems, featuring 
views of CIO and AFL in alternate periods of 
six months 








THE VOICE OF BUSINESS (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


: . A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
mation and samples gladly sent without and National Association of Manufacturers alter 
obligation so you may consider them at your nately. Little-known phases of business drama- 
convenience without interrupting class sched- tized 

ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK or CARD 
CASE GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 





@ WEDNESDAY 


**XTHE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 3. 


Dramatizations show how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Oct. 15, What We Inherit; Oct. 22, Brain 
Waves; Oct. 29, Take It Easy. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., 


1425 E. Elm Street 








Inc. 
Scranton 5, Pa. 























- a9 Ss 
Sociability Songs 
Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing . . . a tremendous value for the money. 
~224 SONGS—With words and music. Contains: 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 

AND MANY OTHERS 
LOW PRICED — Only 35c¢ per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
237 W. Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
SONGS. | enclose 10c for postage and packing. 
Name 


Grade You Teach_ 





Schoo! 
Address 














Dialing 
Want a network script that fore- 
casts U. S. future through Disney char- 
acters? Its title: “1960? Jiminy Crick- 
ets!” For a free copy write Robert 
Saudek, director, Public Affairs, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefelle: 

Plaza, New York 20, N, Y. 


“Liberty Road” is the new CBS 
Monday American School of the Air 
Program. For a free “calendar manual” 
listing subjects and dates of 150 sched- 
uled School of the Air programs write 
Robert Hudson, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


With funds in hand for FM stations 
No. 3 and 4, Wisconsin sets the pace 
in building state-wide educational radio 
nets, The appropriation of $166,100 in- 
cludes construction and technical op 
eration costs. 

* * * 

“Louisiana State University will be 
on the air over station WLSU in the 
early fall,” writes Sue Hefley. “This is 
the first educational FM_ station in 
Louisiana. I predict that its operation 
will be a great stimulus to the estab- 
lishment of other stations.” 


* * * 


We saw a loudspeaker of the future 
at the FMA meeting (Frequency Mod- 
ulation Association), Built to fit into a 
corner, it uses the walls and floor for a 
sounding board. Dr. Armstrong, in- 
ventor of FM, used it to demonstrate 
the sound most difficult to reproduce 
the striking of a match, 


* * * 


Remember The Eagle’s Brood, th« 
fine CBS documentary on juvenile de 
linquency? You can borrow it now from 
the Script and Transcription Exchange 


U. S. Office of Education. 





*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. _T. 


United Nations explained and clarified; docu 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis 


* INVITATION TO MUSIC (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 


@ THURSDAY 


**XGATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. ¥.—— 


Oct. 16, Italy—Land of Melody; Oct. 23, The Won 
dering ‘‘Nederlanders’’; Oct. 30, East of the Rhine 








der 


co 









the 


IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 










6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta F—___— 
Same as Monday 
MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 

9:30-10 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 









Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on in- 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Presi- 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 









FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta._ A 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problems 
accented by the war. Plots developed through co- 
operation of motion picture and radio industries. 
















*THE STORY OF MUSIC (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. iT. 


Traces development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Black conducts: Samuel Chotzinoff comments. 
















@ FRIDAY 


**XOPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Air) 
J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta._—_T.— 
Dramatic sketch with background for current 
problems; followed by college-student forum. Oct 


0, The Nations United; 17, Sparing the Rod; 24 
A Place to Live; 31, Join a Fraternity? 














**xBURL IVES (J-S-A) 
6-8:15 p.m. MBS Ste.———T.—— 


Troubadour Burl Ives plays the guitar and sings 
folk-songs from the Northwest, the West, and New 
England. Dick Davis quarter provides vocal back- 
grounds. Guest artists. 

























*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 








MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. Tf. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news. 












ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator. 
Reporters change week to week 








THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. _T. 


Dramatic adaptations of the world’s great novels. 
Handbooks are available. 





of Air) 

















® SATURDAY 


STORY SHOP (E-J) 










9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta.  T._ 
Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
tories with music and sound effects 
THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta._—__T. 













From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar 
dening for amateurs and professionals. 







COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 
9:30-10 a.m. NBC Sta. iT -._ 
Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 


enators, gives a picture of their early training, 
erests, and home life. 











LET'S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS Sta. __T. 


Yramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
















nsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta._ T. 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world tr-velers—members of the Adventurers Club. 











Oft-the-record material often revealed. Albert War- | 


| the finest quality recording and 


tasies, written and directed by Nila Mack 


AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta. A 


Devoted to special phases of agriculture. U. §. 
Dept. of Agriculture feature on each broadcast. 








HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sta. __T. 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
of home, family, and community. Handbook 





OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. ABC Sta._ A 


Originates each week from a different city or 
town in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
interest in the town and interviews with local 
personalities. Brief history of town presented. 








NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. _T. 
Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 


agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. 





@ Yes, at last, adequate quan- 
tities of the world’s leading 
professional recording discs and 





| playback points are available for 
| school use. 


Since Audiodiscs were first man- 
ufactured ... the demand for the 
smaller size blanks... suitable for 
educational work ...has exceeded 
possible supply. But today, with 

| increased production facilities and 
available raw materials these 
fine discs are obtainable throughout 
the nation. 


Leading educators are agreed that no 
other teaching aid equals high fidel- 


| ity recording in the speech, drama, 


language and music departments. 
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COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. CBS Sta. 3. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters. 








THE BAXTERS (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of problems of home and family 
life as portrayed by typical American family. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers cooperates 








**XNBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 
6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Program of standard symphonic music. Arturo 
Toscanini, permanent conductor; guest directors. 








*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 








7-7:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
* SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta._ = a 


* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. _T. 











other means 
can progress be 
more readily determined 
or more effectively demonstrated. 


Audiodiscs and Audiopoints assure 
the very best in life-like reproduction, 
Your Audiodisc recordings 

can be played back hun- sm» 


dreds of times and don’t ——~ 
deteriorate with age. ’ 
For further informa- Sin, ~ "2y 
tion, see your Audio- “ ot, 
disc and Audio- =e : 
point distributor 


-..Or write us. 








Audio Record, our monthly publication, is mailed with- 
out cost to schools and colleges throughout the country. 
Each issue contains articles of particular interest to 
school recordists. If your name is not on the Audio ~ 
Record mailing list, drop a penny post card to... ; S 


DI DEVICES | 444 MADISON AVE. 
J nc. NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Sound Advice 


Quality in Sound Reproduction 1. 


Ideally, sound reproduction should 
be exactly like the original in every au- 
dible detail, with nothing missing, 
nothing added, and nothing altered. 
Most audio equipment falls short of 
this ideal in all three respects. It fails 
to reproduce all of the original sound. 


it adds crackles, hisses, pops, hums, 
and rumbles. It distorts the original 
sounds. 

Most louaspeakers and their cabinets 
are too small to produce in the sur- 
rounding air the sound waves near the 
low end of the audible ranges. At the 
same time they are too large to vibrate 
efficiently at the high frequencies. For- 
tunately, speech is intelligible and mu- 
sic is recognizable in spite of the lim- 
itations in most loudspeakers. But 
much of the emotional and dramatic 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 


[-] Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Audio 
Record. 


[]} Folder 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids and product information direct from 
the advertisers. Free Teaching Aids and Products Offered. 


N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


INTERNATIONAL 
13-T FOUNDATION p. 11-T 


Boundary Lines. 


FILM PRINTCRAFT CARD COM- 


PANY p. 12-T 


new film [_] Free literature and sam- 
ples of graduation an- 


nouncements, personal 





[] Radio script contest rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL IN- 
STITUTE p. 16-T 


Free pamphlets on coal 
mining. 


[] Pertinent Facts 
Coal 


About 


[} Bituminous Coal Mining 
Towns 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA, INC p. 3-T 


Information About the 
New Britannica Junior. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS p. 10-T 


Free list of almost 300 
EBF films. 


Also information on: 


MARTIN AIRCRAFT p. Sr- 
19; Jr-17; all other, 19. 


[] Free copy of How to 
Travel by Air. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
p. Sr-41; all other, 33. 


Folder on streamliner, 
Olympian Hiawatha. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS p. 
Sr-35; Jr-19; all other 27. 


[] Free copy of Who Profits 
From Profits. 


) List of free films. 


NATIONAL BROADCAST- 
ING COMPANY (insert) 


[_] Send additional 
copies of picture story 
insert On the Air for 
class use. 


cards, etc. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL- 
MACK COMPANY p. 12-T 


[_] Information about So- 
ciability Songs. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORA- 
TION p. Sr-48; Jr-28; all 
other, 40. 


[| Free Illustrated Folder. 


U. S. ARMY-AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE p. 
Sr-33; all other, 25. 


Booklet, This Is 
leaders Are 


[] Free 
Where 
Made. 


WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY pp. Sr- 
39; Jr-23; all other, 31 


[_] Information on film: Bas- 


ketball by the Code. 








School 


City— 





———————s——_ 


-Enrollment 


EEE 
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potency is lost along with naturalness, 

Losing low-frequency sounds means 
the loss of the fullness and power of 
voices and music. Losing high-fre- 
quency sounds means losing brilliance 
and clarity. Some sounds become un 
recognizable. The jingle of a bunch of 
keys sounds like the clanking of a 
chain. The explosion of the atomic 
bomb at Bikini sounded to radio lis 
teners like someone emptying soapy 
dishwater into the kitchen sink. 

To extend the frequency range, work 
can be divided between two loudspeak 
ers so that each does only the work 
suited to it. Low frequencies are fed 
into a large loudspeaker (called a 
“woofer”) in a large enclosure. High 
frequencies are fed into ~ loudspeaker 
(called a “tweeter”) found in theate: 
sound systems and in the more expen- 
sive radio phonographs. 

But the extension of the frequency 
range does not in itself bring about 
naturalness in sound reproduction. In 
fact, a wide-range system will sound 
worse than others if other kinds of dis 
tortion are not eliminated. For exam- 
ple, if the high-frequency range is ex- 
tended, noises like the scratch of phon- 
ograph records, the hiss inherent in 
superheterodyne receivers, and the cra 
kle of static can become much mor 
noticeable. If the low-frequency rang 
is extended, such noises as the rumbk 
of phonograph turntable and the hum 
of an inadequately filtered power sup- 
ply may become annoyingly loud. 

Even if these added noises are ef 
fectively masked by loud music, othe: 
kinds of distortion can be more notic 
able with wide frequency range. Dis- 
tortion can result from the overloading 
of any electrical or acoustical element 
or from inaccurate tuning of radio re- 
ceivers. You have heard this kind of 
distortion when a person speaks too 
close to a microphone or telephone. At 
its worst it reduces speech and musi 
to a rasping, buzzing, intolerable hash 
of sound. It is present to some extent 
in all audio equipment. 

Designers and manufacturers can 
keep distortion low by using “oversize” 
component parts operated 
tively. Such practices however, rule 
out portability and low cost. 

Now, you ask: What good does this 
do to me when I go into a radio store? 
Or when the projector salesman comes 
by? Should I ask if the equipment has 
both a “woofer” and a “tweeter”? Can 
the salesman tell me about range? How 
can I recognize distortion? And what 
if good quality costs far more than I 
can afford? We will try to answer su¢ h 
questions in this column next month. — 


consery a 


WituiaM J. Temp Le, JR. 


Audio-Visual Education Committee 
Brooklyn College. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS = 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of Worship wre S38 


Our guarantee of individual freedom 


to worship carries with it the obligation 


to protect others in that right. To fight 
ntolerance, these references might be 
helpful: 

Books: Historical — Uncharted 
Ways, Caroline Snedeker (Doubleday, 
35). Fox Fire, Gertrude Robinson 
Dutton, "44). Lone Journey, Jeanette 
Eaton (Harcourt, °44). Tolerance — 
One God; the Ways We Worship Him, 
Florence Fitch (Lothropp, 44). The 
Tree of Life, Ruth Smith (Viking, ’42). 
Within Our Gates, McClellen and De- 
Bonis (Harper, “40). 

PAMPHLETS: They Got the Blame: 
the Story of Scapegoats in History, 
{ssoc. Press, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
17. (42). 25 cents. An American 
{nswer to Intolerance, (Teachers Man. 


The Newspaper 


American journalism owes much to 
the personalities of the men who have 
built the profession. Here are a few 
excursions into the field: 

Books: Autobiography of Wm. Allen 
Vhite (Macmillan, ’46). $5.75. Shirt- 
Sleeve Diplomat, Josephus Daniels 

U. of N. Carolina Press, 47). Home 
Country, Ernie Pyle (Sloane, °47). 
$3.75. Extra!, John McNamara (Hough- 
ton, 45). The Columnist, Charles 
Fisher (Howell-Soskin, 44). Autobiog- 
iphy of Lincoln Steffens (Harcourt, 

|). Boys’ Life of Will Rogers, Harold 
Keith (Crowell, °37). Best Sports 
Stories — 1947, Irving and others (Dut- 

mn, 47). $3. 


No. 1, rev. ed., °44); We're All Amer- 
icans. (Teachers Man. No. 2, °41); 
both free, Council Against Intolerance 
in America, 17° E. 42 St., N. Y. 17. 
Write also to Nat'l Council! of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Ave., N. Y. 10, and 
Fed. Council of Churches of Christ, 
297 4th Ave., N. Y., for materials. 

Recorpincs: Roger Williams, 78 
rpm. ($4.50) or 33 1/3 rpm. ($3.50), 
N. Y. U. Film Lib., Washington Sq., 
N. Y. 3. 

Firms: Americans All. 16 mm. sd. 
18 min. March of Time, N. Y. 17. 
Rent. The House I Live In. 16 mm. sd. 
18 min. Award Films, N. Y. 18 and 
others. Rent or sale. Whoever You Are. 
16mm. sd. 20 min. Award Films. Rent 
or sale. A community copes with in- 
tolerance. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


BistiocraPHy: A Selected Bibliog- 
raphy on Journalistic Subjects, Year- 
book Ed. (Editor and Publisher Mag.) 

PaMPHLETS: Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism in the U. S. Offer- 
ing Curricula or “Majors” in Journalism 
(45). Free, N. N. Luxon, c/o Ohio 
State U., Columbus 10. Weekly News- 
paper and the Editorial (Bul. No. 1, 
44). Free, U. of Idaho Dept. of Jour- 
nalism, Moscow. ae in Journalism, 
L. R. Campbell (’46). Quill and Scroll 
Found., 339 E. Seal Ave., Chicago 
1. $1.25. 

Fits: Picture Paper. 16 mm. sd. 
20 min. Rent or sale. British Inf. Serv- 
ices, New York 20. 


Map-Makers & Map- -Making “77.2; 


For a graphic picture of the map- 
ker's role in today’s world, explore: 
Books: Down to Earth; Mapping for 
rybody, David Greenhood (Holi- 
vy, 44). Globes, Maps and Skyways, 
Herbert Bauer (MacMillan, 42). 
ARTICLES: “Colonel Who Changed 
ography,” Sat. Eve. Post, May 18, 
“Looking Down for Results,” 
ristian Sci. Monitor Mag., June 1, 
“Postwar Portraits of the U. S.,” 
tl Geographic, July, ’46. 
PAMPHLETS: How to Build Terrain 
Models, No. P296, by U. S. Navy 
ivexos), U. S. Office of Ed. Wash. 


D. C. Maps and How to Understand 
The 2m (43). Consol. Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Bx. 157, N. Y. Free. Construc- 
tion of Map Projections, Hoftmeister 
(46). McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. 
Market St.. Bloomington, Ill. 72 cents. 

Maps: Aviation—Set of nine, $7: 
set of charts, $5; both Air Age Ed. 
Research, 100 E 42nd St., St., N. Y. 17. 
Sea and weather—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., School Ser., Pittsburgh 50, 
Pa. 

Firms: Maps Are Fun. 16 mm. sd. 
col. or b. and w. 10 min. Coronet Instr. 
Films, Glenview, Ill. 


Comics with a Purpose 


Have you sometimes been discour- 
aged because students __ preferred 
“blood-and-thunder” books to their his- 
tory or English textbook? 

If you have, here’s your opportunity 
to take advantage of this universal 
trend. Skilled NBC writers have writ- 
ten “On the Air,” a comic book “with 
a purpose.” (See insert in this issue in 
center of magazine. ) 

“On the Air” is the story of how a 
radio show is written, directed, and 
produced at NBC. Jampacked with in- 
formation, “On the Air” has lively 
reader appeal. 

Some students will discover by read- 
ing “On the Air” that radio offers 
many job opportunities for them; 
others will want to try their hand at 
writing and directing a radio show for 
a club or assembly program. Students 
with drawing ability may want to draw 
comic strips to illustrate stories from 
history and literature. 


November 3 in 


Junior Scholastic 


Lebanon 


The ancient cedars of Lebanon! To- 
day as yesterday they stand amidst 
changing destinies. For Lebanon, see: 

Books: Mediterranean Spotlights, 
Attilio Gatti (Scribners, 44). 

ArTICLEs: National Geographic Mag- 
azine—“Syria and Lebanon Taste 
Freedom,” Dec. ’46; “Crusader Castles 
of the Near East,” March ’31: “Road of 
the Crusaders,” Harold Lamb, Dec. ’33. 
Natl Geo. School Bul.—‘Palestine: 
Arab Shepherds Near the Sea of Gali- 
lee,” Feb. °45; “New Bible Lands 
Railway Strengthens Oil Defense,” 
Oct. 26, °42. “The Arab League,” Vin- 
cent Sheean, Look, Sept. 16, ’47. “Sand 
Gets in Your Eyes: Books about the 
Middle East,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
"47. “Great Oil Deals,” Fortune, May, 
"47. 

PaMPHLETs: Fertile Crescent (44), 
art in Bible lands. Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore 1. 30 cents. Islamic Art 
(44), Cleveland Museum of Art, Univ. 
Center Sta., Cleveland 6, $1.07. 

Recorpincs: Jacob and Rachel; Ja- 
cob and Esau. (Living Bible Ser.) 
15 min. ea. 33 1/3 rpm. $4.65. N.Y.U. 
Film Library, Washington Sq., N.Y. 3. 

Firms: Two Thousand Years Ago. 
Five films on first-century Palestine. 


Each 16 mm. sd. about 20 min. Rent. 


Bell & Howell Co., Chicago 13. Il. 
















Important 


_ “UNDERGROUND” 


meeting | 


What the men in this photo are “plotting” is — their 
own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted 
by a coal mine section foreman, with his men, to check 
on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section 
foremen in America’s progressive bituminous coal 
mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing 
safety program which has made coal mining now twice 
as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours 
worked —and more than four times safer if measured 
in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being 
operated with greater safety than ever before . . . but 
through skillful management and huge investments in 
mechanized equipment they are the most productive 


—and pay the highest wages —in the world. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 

* * * 
Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: ** Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and ** Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
lraq (p. 6) 


Aims 

1. To give pupils some knowledge of 
the ancient history of the country now 
called Iraq and to acquaint them with 
the course of events there since World 
War I. 

2. To give information about the re- 
sources of the people of Iraq. 


Methods 


1. Oral with accompanying 
blackboard notes and a follow-up test. 

2. Specia] topics. 

Procedure 

1, As pupils take turns reading the 
article aloud, the teacher will place 
significant dates and names on the 
blackboard. 

2. Upon the completion of the read- 
ing the teacher will ask individual 
pupils to interpret the notes on the 
board. Pupils called wpon should read 
aloud a second time those statements 
that explain the importance of the dates 
and names. 


Blackboard Notes 


Harun al Kirkuk 
mniin “Tew 
the wheel, the ea 
the arch, ir- | Kurds, Chris- 
gation, the tians, Jews 
circle Baghdad, Mosul, 
Mongols Basra 
1534-1918 Arabic 


Special Topics 
They may be used as the basis for 
research reading and composition work, 
(a) The Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon 


(b) The code of Hammurabi 
(c) Clay Tablets of Babylon 
(d) Assyrian Sculpture 

(e) The Arabian Nights 


Bible Study 


References to ancient Iraq occur fre- 
quently in the Bible. Since this is 
National Bible .Week (October 20- 


« October 26) teachers might correlate 





United Nations Handbook 
With Our Compliments 


Iraq British man- 
1921 date 
5000 years ago Faisal I 
2500 B.C. 
Babylon ie 
King Hammur- Gand 
abi Faisal! II 
presi Emir 
Nineve! iti 
Chaldeans —- of 
Nebuchad- — 
onmees Chamber of 
Cyrus the Deputies 
a Mesopotamia 
Belshazzar tort 
Alexander the gt lt 
Great 
687 ALD. treoless 
Mohammedan- _ dates and 
ism livestock 


Under separate cover this week, 
each teacher will receive—as a 
special supplement—a 52-page 
handbook, The United Nations in 
Action. This authoritative manual 
on the organization, work, and per- 
sonnel of the United Nations will 
be a valuable addition to your class- 
room reference library. It will be 
sent free to teachers who have en- 
tered definite orders for five or 
more copies of Junior Scholastic. 

The manual has been mailed in 
a separate envelope from our print- 
ing plant in Dayton, Ohio. It bears 
the imprimatur: “Part 2 of Senior 
Scholastic.”’ The explanation of this 
is that the same manual is being 
sent to teachers using both Senior 
and Junior Scholastic, as well as 
those using World Week. 











this week's Theme Article with Biblical 
research. ; 

Such names as Euphrates, Babylon, 
Chaldeans, Assyria, Ur, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belshazzar, and Assyria appear in 
the Bible. Assign a pupil to find at 
least two references to one of these 
names. The number of pupils participat- 
ing in the exercise will depend on the 
list of names the teacher decides to use. 
Many more places and people of ancient 
Iraq are mentioned in the Bible than 
are given above. Each pupil should be 
asked to write his quotations on the 
board. 

The story of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar are given at length in the 
Book of Daniel. Ask one pupil to read 
it and make a report to the class. 


Tapioca Returns (p. 3) 

1. To what may we liken the sweet, 
edible roots of the cassava plant? 

[Potatoes. ] 

2. Are they like potatoes in size? 

[No. They often grow to be 3 feet 
long and they weigh from 10 to 20 
pounds each. ] 

8. What kind of flour is made from 
these roots? 

[Tapioca flour.] 

4. When and where did Europeans 
become acquainted with the cassava 
plant? 

[400 years ago in South America.] 

5. Why did most of our tapioca come 
from Java before World War II? 

[The cassava plant was taken from 
South America to East Indian areas by 
traders long ago. Java became the 
center of tapioca production. ] 

6. What recently stimulated the 
cultivation and processing of cassava 
roots in the Western Hemisphere? 

[The war damage to Java’s tapioca 
industry. ] 

Save Food (p. 4) 

1. Explain this statement: When 
Americans eat lots of meat, they are 
eating lots of grain. 





































COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Week (October 27) 

Theme Article: Iran. 

Hallowe’en Play: Accompany- 
ing this play will be an illustrated 
article giving instructions for Hal- 
lowe’en decorations and for making 
a skeleton costume. 


Theme Articles to Come 

November 3: Syria. 

November 10: Trans-Jordan and 
Lebanon. 

November 17: Turkey. 

December 1: Greece. 

(There will be no issue during 
the week of Thanksgiving.) 











2. How far has the grain production 
of the world fallen below the world’s 
grain needs? 

[4% million tons.] 

3. By what easy method could 70,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat be saved by 
Americans each year? 

[By using the bread we usually throw 
away instead of buying more bread.] 

4. How will wasting less food to 
help Europe help Americans? 

[They will save money by buying 
less. | 

5. What step has President Truman 
taken in the matter of food saving? 

[The President has appointed a 
Citizens’ Food Committee. ] 


A Soapbox of Your Own (p. 8) 


1. How is the right to a soapbox of 
your own guaranteed to you? 

[In the Bill of Rights. Here 
teacher might read to the class 
First Amendment. ] 

2. Has this right ever been denied to 
citizens of the U.S.? 

[Yes. The Abolitionists are a good 
example of people who were sometimes 
denied their right of free speech. } 

3. Do you feel that people who op- 
pose our form of government should be 
allowed freedom of speech? 

4. What do we mean by the state- 
ment “Democracy can stand competi- 
tion in the market’? 

[Democracy need not fear criticism. 
Democracies have thrived on changes 
resulting from criticism, In a democracy 
the government is run by the elected 
representatives of the people. They 
have the right and power to criticize 
their government and change it by 
constitutional means. Undemocratic 
governments do not allow criticism of 
their actions. They fear that such criti- 
cisms might weaken their control over 
the people. | 


the 
the 


Woman Congressman (p. 9) 
This week’s Bib and Tuck article can 
be used as the basis for a comprehensive 
civics exercise. 
Reading Aloud 
Using the same device as in the 
lesson plan on Iraq, teachers should 
make blackboard notes on Congres- 
sional terms as pupils read the article 
aloud. These notes might include. 


Capitol bill 

Congress law 

House of Rep- . ; 
resentatives private, bjll 4 24 

Senate committee “ * 

session Congressional 

Speaker of the Record 
House - 

page boys — 

candidate petition 


Ask pupils to close their copies of the 
magazine and explain in their own 
words what each of these terms mean. 

Have four pupils explain the differ- 
ence between a bill and a law; the 
capital and the Capitol; a member and 
a candidate; a Senator and a Repre- 
sentative. 


Women in Congress 


1. How many women congressmen 
are there now? (Seven.) 

2. To what branch of Congress do 
they belong? (House of Representa- 
tives. ) 

3. Have there ever been any women 
Senators? (Yes. Five.) 

4. Can you name any women who 
have been prominent in the politics of 
our state and city (or town)? 

To show how women’s influence on 
the political life of our nation has 
evolved in the past 200 years, ask pupils 


to reread aloud Tableau 3 of All Aboard ~ 


the Freedom Train, Junior Scholastic, 
September 22, p. 10 and the second 
and third paragraphs on p. 9 of The 
Right and Duty to Vote, Junior Scho- 
lastic, September 29, 


Stamps (p. 22) 


1. What South American lake is in 
the Andes Mountains, 12,000 feet above 
sea level? 

[Lake Titicaca. ] 

2. On what two nations does this 
lake border? 

[Bolivia, Peru. ] 

3. What tribe of Indians lives near 
this lake? 

[Aymaran. ] 


4. What strange problem faces the 
Titicaca Lake fisherman? 
[Trout, brought from the U. S. to 


Lake Titicaca, are eating tiny fish which 
the Indians prize as food.] 


Special Notice 


TEACHERS: In our first three issues 
this term (Sept. 15, Sept. 22, and Sept. 
29), we experimented with a visualized 
treatment of our Theme Articles on 
India, Pakistan, and Burma. The draw- 
ings, suggestive of “the comics,” were 
sketched from original photographs, and 
included captions and some “talking 
balloons.” : 

After the first three issues we discon- 
tinued, perhaps only temporarily, this 
method of illustrating our Theme Arti- 
cles on the nations. We are now using 
photographs. 

Which of the two types of presenta- 
tion do you prefer: (1) drawings, with 
captions and some of the characters 
“speaking”; (2) photographs with cap- 
tions. 

We would greatly appreciate having 
your vote and your comment. Send it 
to: Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. By what name was Iraq once 
known? (Mesopotamia. ) 

2. What two. great rivers 
through Iraq? (Tigris, Euphrates. ) 

3. What is the capital of Iraq? 
(Baghdad. ) 

4. What is the language of Iraq? 
(Arabic. ) 

5. What nation has said that she 
will withdraw her troops from Pale- 
stine? (Great Britain.) 

6. By how many million tons is the 
world’s grain supply short of its needs? 
(4,500,000. ) 


flow 


7. How many engines does the 
“stratojet” have? (Six. ) 

8. From what plant do we get 
tapioca? (Cassava.) 


9. Are Americans eating more 01 
less meat now than in 1939? ( More.) 

10. How many women are members 
of the U. S. Senate? (At present, none. ) 





Solution to Quiz Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS. 5-Basra; 6-age; 7-mt.; 9- 
Kurds; 1l-so; 12-area; 13-it; 14-S.D.; 15-ay; 1¢ 
N.D.; 17-be; 19-Iraq; 21-datum; 23-to; 25-hic 
26-if; 27-strip; 29-yens. 


1-buoy; 


DOWN: 1-Bagdad; 2-uses; 3-or; 4-yams; 5 
bares; 8-to; 9-katydid; 10-Ur; 13-lan; 17-baths 
18-equity; 20-Ra; 22-mere; 23-tips; 24-of; 28-in 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 

1. THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
river; 3-modern city; 4-person; 
ern city; 7-ancient ruin; 8-river; 9-ancient ruin 
10-person. 

2. TAPPING TAPIOCA: 1-a; 2-c; 3-d. 

3. WHO SAID IT?:1-President Truman; 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

4. WRONG OR RIGHT?: 
wrong; 4-right. 

5. IN CONGRESS: Circle, 7; square, 2; check 
435; line under, 6; parenthesis, 96. 


l-person; 2 
5-person; 6-mod 


2-Jus 


l-right; 2-wrong; 3 
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